





























AVE YOU GOT YOURS? 


By the way orders are coming in for HERMAN’S U. S. ARMY SHOES in BOYS’ SIZES the 
factory is going to be over-run with business. Boys who delay ordering these wonderful shoes 
are taking big chances of seeing their friends wear them this spring and summer without being 
able to get a pair for themselves. Only one factory makes these shoes. They are made by the 
world famous shoe manufacturers, JOSEPH M. HERMAN & CO., the Army Contractors, and 
have been officially adopted by the Boy Scouts of America after the most rigid investigation. 
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material and the 
workmanship in 
these shoes are 
of such high 
quality as to 
make a pair a 
splendid bar- 
gain for any 
boy at our 
price of $2.50, 


COMFORT, 
GOOD STYLE 
AND 

LONG WEAR 


are built into 
Herman’s 
shoes and the 
low price is 
possible only because 
the Boy Scouts of 
America are taking 
almost the entire output of the Her- 
man Factory, exclusive of the Army 
Contracts the firm has in hand. 


Herman’s 


Boy Scout 
Shoes 


are made of Shrewsbury Russet Leather with double sole of Solid Oak Leather reinforced so 
that it cannot break away. The upper has a cool lining and _ is soft and pliable. The grace- 
ful “snappy” lines of the shoe are seen in the illustration. The wear is there because the 
leather is the very best that science can select for the kind of shoe a Boy Scout wants. If your 
uniform dealer doesn’t carry this shoe you can easily get fitted by mail. Simply send your shoe 
size and $2.50. If you are not delighted you can return the shoes and get your money back 
right away. You will be DELIGHTED beyond all your hopes. Orders filled promptly by 


Sigmund Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 
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In Which the Kid Plays An Important Part 


the Fourth of July, or Washington’s 

Birthday, or some other of our increas- 
ingly numerous holidays, comes on Monday, 
and the fifth day of July, or the thirty-third 
day of February, or whatever day Tuesday 
may chance to be, is burdened with the labor 
of three days and a half, the bank clerk takes 
off his coat and his cuffs, and prepares for a 
tall exhibition of elementary arithmetic. 

It is not well to ask a favor of the cashier 
on such a Tuesday. 

Bob turned up at the bank on ‘Tuesday, 
July the fifth, and his reception would have 
disheartened a person lacking as tough an 
integument. As it was, Bob didn’t seem to 
realize he had been turned down. Mr. Martin, 
the cashier, had his coat off and both hands 
working like an electric fan in a mass of bills 
which Uncle Sam should have redeemed and 
turned into ‘papier-mache hats and vases long 
ago. The day was unseasonably warm, and 
the cashier’s collar slapped limp and gluey 
upon his apoplectic neck. 

At intervals he turned his head away and 
said something not meant for the teller’s ears 
while he sprinkled the reeking mass with rose- 
water from a bottle on the counter. Most of 
the bills had been dragged from deep pockets 
by members in the thirty-third degree of the 
great unwashed fraternity, and, as the cashier 
had remarked, they carried one hundred scents 


M ‘te Fe is a bank’s busy day. So when 





to the dollar. But that was on a previous 
occasion. There was no time for any such 
levity on Tuesday, July 5th. 

“Please, sir, I’m lookin’ for a job.” 

We all heard it, but its origin was not im- 
mediately apparent. The cashier continued 
counting dirty bills. Mr. Harvey, the teller, 
glanced at the cashier and returned to his 
books. Tom, who was “on the ledger,” paused 
with a check in his fingers and his pen on the 
line, took one swift look in the direction of the 
sound, evidently saw nothing, and proceeded 
to enter the check. The rest of us were en- 
gaged with mercilessly multitudinous checks 
and seemingly endless columns, and did not 
even pause. The cashier had informed us that 
if we wanted anything to eat that night be- 
fore we caved in, we had better “hit it up 
pretty lively.” 

“Mister, I say I’m lookin’ for a job.” 

This time we all stopped, supper or no sup- 
per. The cashier looked up angrily and beheld 
a small boy, not over-washed, villainousiy red- 
headed, and, judging from the age of his face, - 
stunted in his growth. His eyes did not reach 
the level of the counter. It was after four, 
and the doors had been locked for an hour. He 
must have arrived via the window. 

“T’d like to run your errands,” he elucidated 
pleasantly. 

“We have no place for you,” said the cashier 
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shortly, and in a tone which made further con- 
versation on the subject ludicrous. 

The boy retreated to the window and sat 
down on the sill. At five he was still there. 
He didn’t even whistle. He simply stayed with 
us, his eyes roving around the bank and taking 
stock, as it were. At six he had not departed. 

We were working furiously. Tom had a 
ten-cent difference and was growing grey 
hunting for it. I was some hundred and fifty 
odd dollars out, and was rapidly losing my 
reason. Jim hadn’t his checks even entered 
yet, and was apparently going to sleep stand- 
ing. Arthur had his balance, and from the 
top of a stool was yawning, and between gaps 
smiling sweetly at my vocabulary and egging 
me on. By seven we were all waiting for Jim. 
He had his footings, he said, and thought he 
had a difference, but wasn’t sure how much. 
At this brilliant announcement Tom took 
Jim’s book and straightened things out. By 
that time it was seven-thirty, and I for one 
was limp with hunger. 

Fortunately, the cash was two dollars over, 
and we closed up for the night. As the 
cashier philosophically observed, if the bank 
was ahead two dollars there’d be no trouble 
finding out who was short. 

As we turned out the lights and shut the 
shutters we came upon the red-headed boy still 
sitting in the window. Tom asked him who he 
was, and he said his name was Bob. He gave 
no sign of feeding sympathy expressed in 
either words or cash. Rather he gave one the 
impression of being excellently well able to 
eare for himself. He ae the bank with us, 
and we separated in a wild rush for something 
to eat. 

I was the first to reach the bank next 
morning, but Bob was waiting on the steps 
outside. He came in with me, helped me open 
the windows, and would have accompanied me 
inside the cage had I not remonstrated. I was 
not sure whether he thought he belonged to 
the bank or the bank belonged to him, but it 
was one of the two. He took the rebuff, how- 
ever, with a resigned philosophy, and seated 
himself as before in the open window. When 
Tom arrived he stopped short on seeing the 


boy. 

“Well, kid, been here all night?” he asked 
pleasantly. 

“Yep,” replied Bob. 

“Where?” asked Tom at this startling an- 
nouncement. 

“Out front,” replied the boy. 

“You didn’t sleep on the steps?” 

“la” 

“Had any breakfast?” 
e “No e,” 

“The deuce! Have anything to eat last 
night ?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why, great Scott!—you must be near 
starved.” 

“You’re dead right,” said Bob. 

Tom hurriedly brought out a coin and gave 
it to him, telling him to go across the street 


and fill up. The boy obeyed without wasting 
any time, and Tom came inside. 

“Did you hear what that kid said?” he 
asked me. “How about his sleeping on those 
stone steps without anything to eat? It 
makes me cold inside to think of it.” 

The cashier and Mr. Harvey had both ar- 
rived when Bob returned. Tom related the 
conversation, and the cashier spoke not 
unkindly to the boy. 

“What are you doing around here?” he said. 

“Lookin’ for a job, sir,” said Bob solemnly. 

“But I told you we had no place for you,” 
said the cashier. 

“Well, I thought I’d just hang around an’ see 
if somethin’ didn’t turn up,” he replied. 

He seated himself in the window and pro- 
ceeded to “hang around.” 

His first official recognition came about ten 
o’clock, when the cashier gave him a sight 
draft to take around to Jim Clark for accept- 
ance. 

“Get him to write his name on the face of 
it,” he explained, as Bob left. 

Twelve o’clock came and he had not re- 
turned. 

“Takes that boy a good while to go round 
the corner and back,” observed the cashier. 

“T didn’t like his looks first time I saw 
him,” said Harvey. “He looked sort of slow 
to me.” 

It may be stated here as well as elsewhere 
that Harvey’s intellect has never been known 
to produce an original idea. Certainly he 
has never expressed one. Inside the bank he 
is the cashier’s “me-too” in all things, how- 
ever great or small. Outside he fills a like 
position for any one he chances to meet. 
Harvey is loosely put together, and walks 
from his knees, as though he feared a good 
full swing might shake a leg off. Now it is a 
singular fact, but I have never known a man 
who walked from his knees who amounted to 
a row of brass tacks with the heads off. 

About 12.30 the telephone bell had an un- 
usually violent spasm, and I answered the 
call. Jim Clark requested, in no vacillating 
spirit, that we call off our dog. For a moment 
I though Mr. Clark was suddenly gone insane, 
and I was rapidly formulating plans to hold 
his atterition while I sent for Williams, the 
constable, when I remembered Bob. 

“There’s a boy over here with a draft,” pur- 
sued Mr. Clark; “says he’s from the bank. I 
don’t owe the money, and I won’t accept the 
thing, an’ he says he’ll stay with me till I 
write my name on the face. Says you people 
told him to. Send somebody over here an’ get 
him, will you?” 

I had to go over and bring Bob back, as he 
declined to be “called off” by means of the 
*phone. He told Mr. Clark he wasn’t that 
easy. 

Everybody in our town knows everybody 
else—at least by sight; and previous to his 
advent at the bank Bob had not been one of 
the population. Whence he came he declined 
to state, simply saying he “come in a boxe 
car. 
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Aside from what we dubbed his “carrot 
patch,” he was by no means brilliant, or other- 
wise attractive; in fact, he was distinctly the 
opposite. But for deadly tenacity of purpose, 
as Tom remarked, “he’d beat the prize bull- 
terrior in a bench show.” ¢ 

So far as we could learn he had made no 
other endeavor to get a place. He came to us 
first, it may be by chance; he liked our looks, 
and he stayed with us like a Vera Cruz flea. 

After his encounter with Mr. Clark he con- 
sidered himself a regularly constituted mem- 
ber of the bank force, and wore a constant 
and extensive smile, which varied only in de- 
gree, and at times threatened to engulf his 
countenance. The-cashier surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and gave him a dollar, telling him to 
make it last till Saturday. This he appar- 
ently did, for he never admitted being hungry 
from that time forth. 

That evening Jim and I hunted up Tony, 
the combination janitor and watchman, who 
slept in the bank, and arranged that Bob 
should bunk with him. Bob took kindly to 
the arrangement, and Tony was glad enough 
to have his company at night and help in 
cleaning up after bank hours. His weekly 
wages were fixed at two dollars by Mr. Mar- 
tin, and when Bob was handed the money on 
Saturday he nearly burst with pride over his 
affluence. Where he got his meals at this 
time we did not know;, probably at some 
cheap restaurant. Subsequently he was more 
or less adopted by Tony and his wife. 

To say that he made himself indispensable 
would be stating plain, unvarnished truth. 
Jim and I early agreed that if Bob was “fired” 
we'd have to resign, or, what was equivalent, 
interview the directors with a view to a 
raise. Up to his advent the running of the 
bank’s errands had devolved upon us, and we 
were loath to return to any such arrangement. 
Also, as Bob lived at the bank he always had 
the windows open and the place ready for’busi- 
ness when we arrived. This gave us an addi- 
tional five minutes in bed each morning, and 
during the winter this is not a thing lightly to 
be despised. The bliss of waking up in a room 
where you can see your breath, and are 
morally certain your water pitcher is frozen 
over, even when it isn’t, of looking at your 
watch and finding that you have seven whole 
minutes more! Champagne is not like it. 

However, Bob had been with us nearly a 
year, and had, as I say, made himself indis- 
pensable to Jim and me, before he succeeded 
in attaching himself to the bank as one of the 
permanent fixtures. After the events I am 
about to relate the directors would have put 
up with the loss of the cashier, or Harvey, or 
even me, before they would have let Bob go. 
He’s with us yet, and will be till either he or 
the bank gives up the ghost. 

_ Our bank is the only institution of the kind 
in the vicinity. North one must go six miles, 
south twenty miles, and west twelve miles to 
find another place of deposit, and to the east 
is the Atlantic Ocean. This being so, the 
bank is unusually prosperous for a country in- 
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stitution, paying regular dividends of twelve 
and thirteen per cent. to its stockholders. It 
is run conservatively, and is as sound and 
safe as United States 4’s—almost. 

Our trouble began with the failure of the 
Tidewater Trust Company of New York. This 
bank was our city correspondent, and with it 
we had on deposit some $40,000, drawing a 
low interest and available immediately in 
time of need. This amount was nearly four- 
fifths of our ready cash to meet the demands 
of depositors. The bulk of our deposits was, 
of course, invested in short-time paper, not 
available until maturity—and not always 
then—and some of the assets was in the form 
of real estate, inconvertible except at a heavy 
loss. There was something like $10,000 cash 
actually in the bank to meet $200,000 worth 
of deposits, and the day when the New York 
papers announced the failure of the Tide- 
water saw the beginning of the only run our 
bank has ever experienced. That it stood the 
strain was due entirely to Bob. 

Fortunately, the knowledge that we were 
badly caught in the Tidewater failure did not 
become generally known until the afternoon, 
and the $10,000 held out till we could close 
the bank doors at three. I was dismally 
doing my work that night, wondering where 
I could get another place if the bank went 
under, when I became aware of Bob at my 
elbow... He looked more doleful than I felt. 

“Oh! cheer up,” I said; “it may not. be true. 
You look as though you’d just been measured 
by the undertaker.” 

He looked at me solemnly, as though not 
certain of my sanity. 

“We'll pull through yet,” I said. 

“Hu’h,” he grunted; “I ain’t worryin’ none 
about the bank. Mr. Martin ’ll tend to the 
bank all right.” 

The cashier was to Bob a bulwark of infalli- 
bility. 

- me dad this afternoon,” he added 
dismally. 

“Well, that’s good,” I said; “bring him 
round and introduce him. If he’s anything like 
you, though, tell him not to make a long call,” 
I added. It is never well to let a boy get the 
idea he is indispensable, even when he is. 

“He didn’t see me, though,” Bob continued, 
ignoring my levity. “Wonder how he follered 
me clean here. Thought I’d shook him off for 
good. I bet he ain’t bummin’ round here for 
no good, neither.” 

“You unfilial little barbarian,” I said. “You 
don’t seem incrusted with smiles at the advent 
of your long-lost parent.” : 

“Think you’re funny, don’t you, Hu’h?” said 
Bob, and left me, and I promptly forgot his 
dad. 

There was a convocation of directors in the 
bank parlor that afternoon which immediately 
converted itself into a committee of the whole 
on ways and means. Mr. Martin had sent off 
telegrams to half-a-dozen of the nearest banks 
asking assistance and offering to deposit bonds 
as security. Ten thousand dollars was ob- 
tained in this way from the Beach Grove 
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Banking Company, and came in on the last 
train south that evening. The only. other 
bank able to help, was the Longford First 
National, which offered $20,000 if we would 
come and get it. The last train to the west 
was gone, and there was no train back that 
night. 

Longford is twelve miles west of our town 
over bad roads. If we could get this $20,000, 
the cashier believed it would tide us over and 
restore confidence in our ability to pay dollar 
for dollar. If we did not get it the bank must 
close its doors by twelve next day almost to 
a certainty. Some one must drive across to 
Longford with the bonds and return. with the 
money before the bank opened next morning. 

Our part of the country is as safe as an- 
other; but under the circumstances, when the 
composite eye of the community was centred 
upon the bank, it would be impossible for one 
of the bank force to leave town without the 
object of his mission being immediately sur- 
mised. And in our town it is a common say- 
ing that a dollar bill looks to some folks as 
big as a ten acre lot. So it was not a hilari- 
ous party which drove west late that evening. 
There was too much at stake. 

We had a two-seated buckboard and a good 
team. The cashier and I sat behind, with the 
bonds in a valise between us. When we were 
ready to start, Bob climbed up beside the 
driver on the front seat. 

“Here, Bob,” said Mr. Martin sharply, 
ean’t take you.” 

“T got to go,” said Bob simply, and he 
went. Mr. Martin may have realized that 
since he had decided to go it would be impos- 
sible to leave him behind. He would have 
materialized at Longford from some impos- 
sible part of the vehicle as sure as we had 
tried it. 

The cashier had two revolvers and I had 
one. The other one of the four always kept 
in the bank could not be found when we were 
ready to start. However, we didn’t use those 
we had. We reached Longford in good time, 
and drove directly to the bank. The cashier 
had been advised of our coming by telegram, 
and was waiting for us. We handed over the 

bonds, received the cash in small bills, and 
started back in good spirits. 

It was near two in the morning when we 
approached our town. I had had a hard 
day’s work, and confess to having been 
nearer sleep than awake. Still I heard Bob 
say to the driver: 

“If anything happens you gite the horses 
one almighty cut an’ drive for town, an’ don’t 
stop till we get there—see?” 

The driver laughed. 

“Don’t get scared, kid,” 
most home now.” 

About a minute after this things happened. 

The buckboard stopped with a jolt, and I 
eame back to the melancholy things of earth, 
which I found to consist mainly of the wrong 
end of a .44 calibre revolver. Mr. Martin was 
seeing similar sights on his side of the vehicle. 
I am not the hero of this narrative, and I 
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freely confess that I put up my hands—good 
and high. I didn’t want whoever had the 
other end of that gun to entertain any doubts 
about my intentions. I was anxious he 
should know I was peaceful—extremely so. 
What .the cashier did I-do not know, but I 
have my suspicions. At the time my own 
troubles were the paramount issue. That .44 
bore an almost speaking likeness to a thir- 
teen-inch gun, and I was completely certain 
if it exploded it would blow the whole upper 
half of me off into stellar space, and strange 
to say, the upper half of me didn’t want to 
go. 
I felt the valise lifted from my side, and 
then we were told to-drive on and not look 
behind. 

“Tt won’t be healthy for you,” said a voice. 

Bob had vanished. He sat in front of me, 
but I had not seen him go. The driver said 
he had slipped to the ground the moment the 
horses stopped, and we pleasantly surmised 
he had been worse scared than we were. We 
drove into that sleeping town with our horses 
in a lather, and within the hour parties were 
out raking the country for the perpetrators 
of the “hold-up.” We decided there had been 
three of them. One had seized the horses and 
the other two had attended to the cashier and 
me. 
The president and directors absolved us 
from all blame after hearing the story, but 
Mr. Martin sat at his desk with bowed head. 
He had been with the bank for twenty years, 
and to know that the institution was doomed, 
and that he was at least partially responsible, 
was a hard blow. I felt bad enough myself, 
but it must have been harder for him. 

I had known some blue times before, and 
have known some since; but for concentrated 
aniline and indigo, that morning holds the 
palm in my experience. We were all dead 
tired. We had worked under the strain till 
we were mentally and physically incapaei- 
tated, and then had worked on till. our nerve 
was gone. Then, too, it was at that fearfully 
devitalizing time, the hour before sunrise. If 
you have ever gotton up at three of a winter’s 
morning to go duck-hunting, and, after walk- 
ing ten miles with a ten-bore gun, have found 
no duck, you can get some idea of our depres- 
sion. Also we had had no breakfast. 

Things were undoubtedly bad, but if the 
sun had been up I think we should have found 
some means of escape after all. But in the 
dead, cold gloom of the hour before dawn, I 
felt about ready for my coffin, and the rest 
looked it. Every time the door opened we 
looked eagerly up, hoping even when we knew 
there was next to no hope, and each time it 
was to be disappointed again. 

So two eternal hours passed. Harvey was 
wandering around and acting like a donkey, of 
course, telling Martin not to mind, and it 
couldn’t be helped, till it was a wonder some 
one didn’t kill him. I considered the matter 
with a feeling that it would at least create a 
diversion and relieve the suspense. 

Jim and Arthur were discussing the “hold- 
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up,” and telling each other what the cashier 
and I should have done. Their conversation 
did not interest me. 
enced the thirteen-inch gun. Tom didn’t say 
a word; didn’t even look at us. I always did 
think he had good horse sense, and now I 
knew it. 

Half-a-dozen of the directors were sitting 
around, talking spasmodically and in whis- 
pers, and minutely examining the cracks in 
the floor. I remember thinking that when a 
gang of directors got together and didn’t make 
any more noise than that, there was some 
mighty heavy sledding ahead, and no signs 
of snow. i 

I tried to ‘sleep, but couldn’t. I had too 
much to think about. There was nothing 
ahead but three or four hours more work, and 
then closing the doors and leaving the old 
place, with the government commissioner in 
charge, and starting out to find a new job 
several steps down the ladder. Not a cheer- 
ful prospect. 

The outer door opened. I 
head. The spring that 
machine was played out. Then I heard an 
unusually profane yell from Tom, and_ he 
went by me and out of the cage door like a 
half-back carrying the ball. I took one look 
toward the door and followed in similar 
fashion. 

What we saw was a tramp carry a satchel 
—the satchel. Behind him was another, 
nursing a badly cut up right hand and ex- 
ploding steadily in highly-colored language. 
And behind both came Bob, with a revolver 
at full cock and his face a pea-green yellow. 
It took us about forty-eight seconds to tie 
those tramps hand and foot, and Bob put 
down the gun and came inside with the satchel. 

“Tt’s all there, Mr. Martin,” he said. “I 
caught ’em ’fore they got it open. An’—I 
guess I'll sit down.” 

He collapsed into Martin’s chair, and that 
was the first we knew of his wound. We got 
him out on the floor and opened his shirt, and 
Martin looked mighty lumpy in the throat 
while we were doing it. I’m not saying how 
I felt. I thought the kid was done for. He 
had a blue-black spot high up in his left 
shoulder, and he’d bled about all there was in 
him TI should think. 


didn’t turn my 
worked my hope 


Harvey came 
ready to faint, 


out from somewhere and got 
and Martin sent him off for 
Doc Richards, and Tom told him to be 
“pretty sudden about it.” At such times 
seniority of office doesn’t count. 

The directors were treading on one another 
to fetch water and produce handkerchiefs, and 
the president drew out a silver flask and we 
gave Bob some brandy. That revived him, and 
he tried to get up. 

“T ain’t hurt much,” he protested. 
feel sorter empty—that’s all.” 


“T just 


He fell back weakly. however, and lay quiet 
for a moment. Then he grinned happily and 
said: 
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They had not experi-. 
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*I knew dad ’d be up to some meanness. He 
don’t miss any chances.” 

“You’d better not talk, Bob,” said Martin. 
“Not now. Wait till the doctor comes.” 

“T ain’t hurt, I tell you,” said Bob aggres- 
sively. 

“Say, it was great,” he said presently, with 
another grin. “I just walked in on ’em while 
they was pryin’ the satchel open, an’ I says, 
‘Put up your hands, dad, I got you,’ an’ 
instead o’ puttin’ up the way the books say 
they does, he pulled a revolver an’ shot me. 
But say, I fired *bout the same time, an’ 


knocked his revolver all to chunks. Gee, it 
was great——” 
He stopped again from sheer weakness. 


Then he looked up at Martin on his knees 
beside him and said: 

“Next time I’m goin’ to drive, Mr. Martin. 
If that blame driver had cut the horses like 
I told him to we’d ’a come through all right.” 

“Very well, Bob,” said Martin, and I think 
he meant it. 

“There wasn’t but two of ’em,” continued 
Bob, “an’ the other one was scared cold, so 
I just’ give him one to pick up the satchel an’ 
march an’ he didn’t wait for the count neither. 
An’ dad knew when he was licked, too. Say, 
they was easy, wasn’t they? That’s him 
now, ain’t it?” 

He was bleeding to death, and I thought 
the doctor would never come. It seemed 
pretty tough luck after what he’d done. His 
parent was lying on his back, cursing like a 
gatling gun, and when I got to the point 
where I had to do something or make a fool 
of myself I hunted up Williams, and we 
kicked them both on to their feet and put 
them in the lock-up. 

When I got back the doctor was making 
his examination. It was a solemn crowd that 
stood around and watched him. Bob was the 
only cheerful one in the lot. Fortunately 
the bullet had gone clear through, so there 
was no probing to do. 

When the last bandage was fixed, Bob tried 
to get up again, and had to be held down 
while Doe Richards explained to him that he 
would probably bleed to death if he didn’t lie 
still. Then we put him on an _ improvised 
stretcher and took him up to Martin’s. I 
waylaid the doctor. 

“Will he get well, doc?” T asked. 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “I think so. He 
lost a, lot of blood, but he’s pretty tough, and 
with Mrs. Martin and the girls to nurse him 
he’ll be around before long.” 

I waited till I got a block from the house, 
and then turned loose one long, uproarious 
yell. and doubled for the bank with the news. 

“Well, say,” said Tom, “isn’t that kid about 
twenty-four carats fine though? Lay on 


MacDuff! He’ll be president of a bank while 
we’re still footing columns. You see if he 
isn’t.” 


“T always did think that boy had something 
in him.” said Harvey. “He sort of looked like 
it to me first time I saw him.” 


THE LAW OF THE WOODS 






By HAROLD DE POLO 


Another Interesting Animal Story 


HE woods were aglow with early spring. 
T On the tall trees the velvety green buds 

were breaking out into leaves, and green 
also sprouted from the ground, amid the skele- 
tons of the winter’s dead twigs, and on a bush, 
here and there, a bright colored berry would 
wave proudly. The tree tops were so heavy and 
thick and close together that they braved the 
sun and kept it from entering beneath them. 
There it was quiet and shadowy, almost 
sombre. Animal noises were absent from this 
particular spot, and only the pleasant, per- 
sistent ripple and swish of the rocky trout 
brook was heard, as it sportively made its 
flowing way through the silent woods. 

Then, presently, animal life appeared. A 
little grey-mouse, his tiny eyes round and 
wide open, his nose sniffing delicately, moved 
slowly along the water bank, overturning and 
peering under leaves and twigs in search of 
some insect for his breakfast. 

And then one of the wood’s innumerable 
little dramas took place. A _ broad, flat, 
brownish head, with two small eyes glowing 
viciously, rose quietly out of the water. The 
wood-mouse hunted on unheedingly, utterly 
unconscious of the danger so near it. The 
flat head, with its thick, almost unnoticeable 
neck, rose higher, and two short, sturdy fore- 
legs clutched the bank. Then, with a sharp, 
rapid swish, the rest of the musk-rat’s body 
left the water, and shot out for the small 
wood-mouse. Too late, the little beast scented 
trouble, and as he made a hurried effort to 
escape to safety, the sharp teeth of the 
marauder bit into his body. The mouse 
squealed, just once, and then the jaws of the 
musk-rat closed tighter, and the soft grey 
thing dropped limply to the ground, his throat 
torn open, and his small life gone out. 

The musk-rat opened his jaws wide, and 
yawned: it seemed with satisfaction. Then 
he calmly surveyed his prey, again raised his 
head, and looked craftily around to see that 
nothing was near to disturb the tranquillity 
of his meal. Apparently, after several mo- 
ments of searching, he was perfectly satisfied, 
and lowered his head to take the first mouth- 
ful. 

But his mouth never reached the mouse. 
The musk-rat’s ears heard something move 
behind, although the sound was ever so in- 
distinct, and he turned quickly about, his hair 
bristling, standing out especially around his 
thick neck like a collar, his eyes glinting and 
his teeth bared, instinctively on guard against 
what might prove to be an enemy. 

And it was an enemy. From a clump of 





bushes two eyes burned, a black snout thrust 
its way forward, and then a slim, dark mink 
walked out and stood still, eyeing the musk- 
rat scornfully. Now usually the musk-rat 
would have got quickly out of the way, and 
left the spoils for the mink; but to-day he 
was hungry, very hungry, and lre decided that 
he would hold his ground. So he bared his 
teeth to the gunis and growled wickedly, try- 
ing to bluff the other. 

But a mink is not to be bluffed—not by a 
musk-rat. In fact, he was rather surprised at 
the other not fleeing instantly. Very slowly, 
his brownish-black, sinewy body working with 
serpentine grace and agility, he came nearer, 
and again stood still, as if giving the musk- 
rat just one more chance. But the musk-rat 
was thoroughly mad at the thought of losing 
his meal; he threw caution to the winds, and 
braced himself on his sturdy haunches; then 
he put his paw over the dead body of the 
mouse, and raised his head ccfantiy, trying to 
look as ugly as possible. 

The mink, too, was angry; an anger far 
worse than that of the musk-rat, for it was an 
anger that lasted, an anger that made it fear- 
less, ferocious, blood-thirsty, craving for bat- 
tle, and that battle he would fight until he had 
killed or was killed. And now he put aside 
the idea of scaring the other off, and with a 
movement that was terribly dexterous, and so 
quick that it made one gasp, his body cut 
through the air like a streak of lightning, 
with claws and jaws open and ready, snarling 
his rage. 

The musk-rat trembled somewhat before 
this awful charge, but he remembered the 
mouse, that tempting morsel, and bravely rose 
on his haunches to meet the oncoming mink. 
They met with stunning impact, and rolled 
over and over in a biting, clawing, snarling 
ball of fur; fighting now, not for the mouse, 
but for the mere sake of fighting. Both knew 
that it would be to the death. 

The musk-rat, though far heavier and 


‘larger built, was not as long as the mink, and 


had not the other’s capacity of taking punish- 
ment. And the mink, with his lithe, wiry 
body, was far quicker and seemed to have the 
fury of a demon. And so they clawed for a 
hold, scratching their hides and making fur 
fly, while each one tried his best to sink his 
teeth in that very vulnerable spot, the neck. 
The musk-rat, with his superior weight, was 
satisfied at this wild grappling, for he found 
that he had slightly the advantage. But the 
mink was clever, and he, also, knew this; so 
finally he managed to extricate himself from 
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the clinch, and stood off at a short distance. 
The musk-rat was completely fooled; he 





thought that the mink was retreating, and . 


then, becoming very brave and daring, he 
launched himself full at the sinuous, dark 
mink. This was exactly what the mink 
wanted; he quickly stepped to the side, and 
as the musk-rat landed, he shot ahead and 
caught the skin on the top of the neck between 
his sharp teeth. The musk-rat clawed fran- 
tically, badly surprised; for he had counted 
on striking his adversary and tearing him to 
pieces. Then the mink proceeded to sink his 
teeth deeper, and swing his body from side to 
side with rapid, pendulum-like movement. 
The musk-rat managed to roll over, and 
threshed the air wildly; at last he realized 
that he was no match for the cunning mink. 
Still the mink held on, and still he swung his 
body. Then, presently, his teeth gave way, 
and the musk-rat howled dismally; his flesh 
had been torn away. The musk-rat was sud- 
denly almost covered with blood, and the 
mink was only dripping red from his mouth— 
but it was not his own blood. 

Then the musk-rat did exactly as the mouse 
had done—he tried to get away. And as had 
happened to the mouse, it happened to him. 
The blackish, sinister form shot after him, and 
those deadly teeth sank in—this time in the 
vulnerable spot. Then again, the wiry, in- 
domitable little mink hurled his body from 
side to side, and again, soon, his teeth gave 
way. But this time his opponent lay limp and 
still—somewhat as the mouse had lain—only 
his jugular vein had been completely ripped 
out. 

Once more the mink sprang upon his enemy 
—to make sure—and mauled the dead body 
until there was not the slightest doubt in his 
gwn mind that it was surely dead. His fury 
abated somewhat, and he glowered hatefully 
at the object of his wrath. Then he thought 
of his stomach—he was exceedingly hungry— 
and pondered over which he should eat first, 
the little mouse, or the musk-rat he had just 
killed. Finally he concluded that the mouse 
would be the more tender of the two, and so 
he made his way over to it. 

But the mink also—as with the musk-rat 
before him—was destined never to taste the 
fruits of his labor. He, too, heard a _ noise, 
and looked up, teeth bared, snarling, and eyes 
narrowed to angry slits. A long, sharp muz- 
zle came into view ahead of him, then a cun- 
ning, reddish-brown head, with ears pricked 
alertly forward, and then a fox stepped out, 
entirely at his ease, and seeming to wear a 
smile at the thought of the glorious banquet 
that was just waiting for him. 

The little mink stayed where he was; only 
his body was closer to the earth, ready for the 
other’s attack, and he snarled more viciously 
than ever. The fox was now surprised that 
the other did not run from him, and he again 
walked nonchalantly forward. Now the mink 
was more angry than ever. Did this larger 
beast think that he could have his just spoils? 
Never for an instant did he waver; he would 
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fight for them, even though he knew that the 
fox was heavier, stronger, and quite out- 
classed him; but once a mink is thoroughly 
angry he thinks nothing of pitting himself 
against anything that comes against him. 

The fox came on, still easily, perfectly sure 
that the other would finally give way and re- 
treat. But still the mink stayed, his eyes 
burning with an implacable hatred, and. his 
jaws opened far. Then the fox became a trifle 
annoyed at this little beast that insisted in 
braving him, and with a long, quiet leap he 
went for the object that offended him. But 
the mink was not there when he landed. Then 
the fox grew really angry, and turned about to 
see where the other had gone. But the mink 
was now fairly wild with rage, and the lust of 
battle was strong within him, and so, with- 
out thinking of the bulk of his adversary, he 
launched himself like a raging little whirlwind 
straight for the fox’s, throat. 

The fox saw that the mink was in earnest, 
and he snapped wickedly at the little black 
animal as it came toward him. But the mink 
evaded the punishing jaws, and just in time, 
whirled in the air and came down far to the 
side. But again, the moment he struck the 
earth, like a steel spring he shot forth once 
more at the fox. This time he struck his 
chest, and nipped for a hold; but the fur was 
thick and difficult to entet hurriedly. And 
then again the fox snapped for him, and again 
the mink got away just in time. 

This kept up for the space of fully five min- 
utes. The mink was repeatedly charging and 
trying for a hold on the throat—it was all he 
wanted—to sink his teeth in and stay there, 
taking the other’s punishment if he must, 
thinking that before any serious harm could 
be dealt him, he would be able to sever the 
other’s jugular vein. The fox was always on 
his guard, meeting the lithe, black form that 
came for him, with quick snaps and snarls, 
managing safely to keep him off. 

But finally the indefatigable mink was re- 
warded. His teeth sank into the fox’s throat, 
and held securely. And then it seemed as if 
a hurricane had been let loose. With a sur- 
prised yelp of fearful rage and pain the fox 
leaped high in the air, threshing his paws 
wildly, and snapping and snarling with awful 
fury. But the little attacker was not to be 
shaken off; he held on tight and tried his usual 
tactics, throwing his body from side to side 
with wonderful quickness. But the fox was 
hardy. He rolled over on the ground with 
superhuman rapidity, now this way, and now 
that way, always trying to get the persistent 
mink between his long jaws. But he could not 
do it, and so the two tossed about, blood and 
fur flying freely, amid painful shrieks and 
snarls. 

Then the fox stopped this whirlwind fighting 
in which he was not getting the best of it, 
and with the mink’s weight dragging heavily 
at his throat, he got to his feet and stayed 
there, trying his best to close his teeth over 
the dogged mink. The mink held on _ tena- 
ciously, managing to keep his. body under the 
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fox’s chest, and away from those gleaming 
jaws, while all the time he swung from side to 
side, tugging untiringly at the throat, 
trying to sink his teeth in further and touch 
the vulnerable spot. But the hide was thick 
and tough. 

The fox was now perfectly composed; he 
knew that he could not stand this much 
longer, for the teeth were gradually gnawing 
deeper; and so he tiied his own tactics. He 
quickly fell down on his belly; and the mink, 
as the fox had known he would, tried to 
spring clear, for the little animal knew well 
that he would be completely at the other’s 
mercy in that position. But the crazed mink 
was just a trifle too slow. As he released his 
teeth and started to fling his body out of dan- 
ger, the fox’s teeth closed over his body and 
held him there. For one brief instant the 
courageous mink shook and wriggled like a 
demon; but then his bones crunched as those 
terrible punishing jaws broke his backbone to 
pieces. Again the fox munched the body; and 
then the mink lay supine; his life, also, had 
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flickered out. 


Then the fox carelessly dropped 
him to the ground. 
And now it was the fox that surveyed the 


field of battle. Arrogantly, proudly, he looked 
about him, debating which he should devour 
first, the mink, the musk-rat, or the little 
wood-mouse. And he, too, finally decided that 
the mouse would be the most palatable, and 
he walked slowly over to where it lay. 

He looked at it; a smile of pleasure at his 
own craftiness seeming to play over his wily 
face; then he stretched down his mouth 
toward the grey thing. 

But the fox, as well as the musk-rat and 
mink, was destined never to taste that little 


mouse. A loud report rang out, echoing 
heavily through the sombre woods. The fox 


staggered, toppled over, and lay limp—a bullet 
through his brain. 

And then, from behind a large tree, a man 
stepped forth, a smoking gun in his hand, and 
a smile of triumph on his face. 

Such is the law of the woods! 


TURNING THE TABLES 


By T. C. BRIDGES 


Telling How a Greenhorn Proved His Worth 


door of a dingy wooden building which 
a board outside stated to be the “Mag- 
nolia Hotel.” 

A youngish man with smooth black hair 
was lounging in the doorway smoking a cigar. 

“Could you tell me how far it is to the Hol- 
land place?” inquired Mr. Green, rather shyly. 

The black-haired young man looked up and 
beheld a young man with a round, smooth 
face, and a. complexion so fresh that it was 
plain that its experience of Florida sun had 
been of the shortest. He wore neat riding 
breeches, tan gaiters and boots, and a_ bulge 
under the back of his light coat seemed to 
show that he went “heeled.” 

“Why, certainly,” he replied, politely. “It’s 
somewheres about twelve miles from Pinelake. 
D’ye know the road, mister?” 

“Can’t say I do,” said Dicky. 


|) doce GREEN reined up his horse at the 


The other shook his sleek head. “It’s a 
mighty bad one to find, and I reckon you 
won’t reach there before dark.” 

Dicky looked troubled. “I suppose I 


couldn’t get a guide?” he suggested. 

“T guess not to-night. See here, why don’t 
you get down and stay the night, and ride on 
in the morning?” 

“Good idea,” said Mr. Green, with evident 
relief. “If I can get a bed, that’s just what 
T’ll do.” 

His new friend stepped inside the door. 

“Tod,” he called. “Here’s a gent wants to 
stay the night. Can you fix him up?” 





shirt-sleeves stepped 
all right.” he said. 


A tall, lean man in 
into sight. “That'll be 
“Come right in, mister. Tie your horse to the 
fence. Jake’ll take him round presently. 
Supper’s ready right now,” he went on, hos- 
pitably. “Say, Randolph’—this to the sleeK- 
headed young man—“you show the gent to 
the dining-room. I’m busy.” 

“My name is Green—Richard Green,” said 
the newcomer, diffidently. 

“And mine’s Randolph Armitage,” said the 
other, extending his hand. “Pleased to meet 
you, Mr. Green. Come this way.” 

“You’re a stranger to Florida, I reckon,’ 
continued Armitage as they took their seats, 
and a negro waiter dumped down about a 
dozen small dishes in front of each. 

“Yes, I only left New York a fortnight ago,” 
answered Dicky, examining with puzzled face 
the amazing array of different kinds of food 
which were spread before him, and presently 
discovering with evident relief a boiled potato 
and a small piece of grilled steak. 

“Thinking of settling?” 

“Yes, if I like it.” 

“Tt’s a mighty fine country,” said Armitage. 


> 


“Good for orange growing and fine for 
hunting.” 

“Hunting—do you get hunting?” asked 
Dicky, eagerly. 

“A right smart lot. Quail and snipe and 


duck.” 
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“But you can’t hunt quail,” objected Dicky. 

“I don’t see why not,” returned Armitage. 
“All you need is a gun and a bird dog.” 

“Oh, we call that shooting up North,” ex- 
plained Dicky. “Hunting is going after big 
game, such as deer and moose.” 

“Is that so?” said Armitage, turning his 
head away to hide a grin. 

At that minute another man came in. He 
was about the same age as Armitage, and had 
a freckled face and the most violently red 
hair that Dicky had ever seen. 

“Howdy, Randolph?” he said, nodding, as he 
took a seat opposite. 

Armitage returned the salute. “Bob,” he 
said, “this is Mr. Green, of New York. Mr. 
Green, Mr. Robert Cherry.” 

“Pleased to meet you, sir,” said Mr. Cherry, 
genially. 

“Mr. Green is thinking of settling in 
Floridy,” explained Armitage. “And I was 
telling him there’s some mighty good hunting 
round here. He says that what they hunt up 
North is deer.” 

“Well, there’s not many deer here,” said 
Cherry. “We’ve no very large game, barring 
a bear once in a while.” 

“Then is shooting quail and snipe the only 
sport you’ve got in this country?” inquired 
Dicky. 

Cherry laughed with scorn. “I reckon not. 
There’s ’possum and coon hunting. And bear 
and wild cats down in the swamps.” 

Dicky’s eyes gleamed. 

“By Jove, I’d no notion there was big game 
here! I’d have brought a rifle if I’d known.” 

“You’ve got a shot-gun, haven’t you?” 
asked Armitage. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve got a gun—and a revolver,” 
touching his hip pocket. 

“The gun’s all you need. A buckshot cart- 
ridge is good enough for bear or deer if you 
hit ’em right.” 

“I only hope I shall get the chance,” said 
Dicky, fervently. “I’ve never shot anything 
bigger than a hare.” 

Unnoticed by Dicky, Bob Cherry exchanged 
a wink with Armitage. 

“A coon gives better sport than a hare, 1 
reckon.” he suggested. 

“What's a coon?” asked Dicky. 

“A striped fellow about as big as a middle- 
sized dog. He'll beat a dog, too, in a fight.” 

“Do you shoot them?” 

“Not unless we catch ’em in a chicken 
house. We hunt them with dogs.” 

“No. do you?” Dicky’s eves were agleam 
with interest. “What sort of dogs?” 

“Nigger dogs. mostly. Any nigger dog’ll 
hunt coon or ’possnm.” 

“And do von ride?” 

“Not unless you’ve a mind to break your 
neck. We hunt ’em by night.” 

“Do tell us about it.” begged Dicky. 

“T guess there ain’t much to tell. You just 
get a pack of dogs and a nigger or two and 
start out in the woods anv dark night. Moon- 
light’s no good, for a coon’s afraid of his own 
shadow 
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“Say, Randolph,” he broke off, suddenly. 
“There’s no moon to-night. How’d it be to 
take Mr. Green out for a spell after coons?” 

“If Mr. Green likes to come along, we’ll fix 
up a hunt in about two twos,” said Armitage. 

“It would be most awfully good of you,” 
said Dicky, delightedly. 

Bob Cherry finished a large piece of custard- 
pie in two bites, stood up, brushed the crumbs 
from his clothes, and was gone. 

“He’s a right smart fellow is Bob,” re- 
marked Armitage, admiringly. “I reckon he’ll 
show you some sport to-night.” 

The two went out on the verandah to await 
the arrival of Cherry. 

It was not long before a yelping was heard 
down the sandy waste which Pinelake people 
called by courtesy Orange Avenue, and as 
Dicky sprang up excitedly, Bob Cherry re- 
appeared, accompanied by five negroes and an® 
equal number of dogs. 

The latter were large, in colour rich tan, 
and of no breed known to Dicky. They be- 
longed, in fact, to the class known throughout 
the South as “yaller” dogs. 

Of the niggers two carried axes, one had a 
single-barrelled muzzle-loading gun with an 
enormously long barrel which was tied to the 
stock with a lashing of raw hide, and the 
other two were unarmed except for their 
sticks. 

“Here’s the outfit,” sang out Cherry, 
cheerily. “You ready, Mr. Green?” 

“Rather!” replied Dicky, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe and jumping down off the 
verandah. “Where do we go?” 

“Right out into the woods,” replied Ran- 
dolph. “TI reckon we’ll find a coon somewheres 
along by Cypress Creek, eh, Zeke?” 

“Yo’ bet yoah sweet life we do that, sah,” 
replied the woolly headed Zeke, showing his 
ivories in a broad grin. 

Ten minutes later they had passed the last 
house of the settlement, and the pine forest 
swallowed them up. 

Where they were going Dicky had not the 
remotest idea. It was too dark to see any- 
thing except the tall, straight shafts of the 
pine-trunks rising on every side. But he was. 
much too keen to care, and went stumbling 
along over tufts of wire grass and among 
clumps of stiff saw palmetto, taking his 
tumbles with the most serene good temper. 

After a time he realized that they were 
going down hill; the ground underfoot became 
boggy. with pools of water here and there, and 
then there loomed wn in front a huge forest of 
cypress, solid and black as a wall. 

Suddenly the dogs began to yelp shrilly in 
the distance. 

“Whoop!” roared Bob Cherry. “They’re on 
a trail.” And the whole party broke into a 
run. 

“You keep right alongside of me,” said Bob 
to TDickv. “There’s* some right bad bogs 
around here.” 

It seemed to Dicky that Bob was not hurry- 
ing himself. He and Armitage jogged along 
at a very steady pace, and soon the negroes 
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were out of sight and almost out of hearing. 

“Hadn’t we better hurry?” he suggested, 
anxiously. . 

“There’s ain’t no rush,” said Bob. “They'll 
stop as soon as the critter goes down its hole.” 

“Oh, a coon goes to ground like a fox, does 
it?” said Dicky, whose knowledge of Floridian 
natural history was distinctly limited, and 
who had no idea that a coon was a strictly 
arboreal animal. Sure enough, the sounds of 
the chase became louder again, and presently 
they plunged into a thick grove of persimmon 
and scrub oak which grew on a little knoll not 
far from the edge of the swamp. Here Cherry 
and Armitage stopped. 

Somewhere in the darkness ahead the dogs 
were barking frantically and the niggers 
shouting like wild creatures. 

Cherry pulled up. “Zeke! 
eried, shrilly. 

The gentleman in question came bursting 
through the scrub, waving a blazing torch of 
resinous yellow pine. 

Bob ran forward to meet him, and the two 
exchanged a few sentences in low tones. 

Then Zeke came back to where Dicky and 
Armitage were standing, moving his torch to 
and fro across the ground. 

Presently he stopped. 

“Dis heah’s de hole, boss,” he said to Cherry. 

Dicky, hurrying forward, saw the mouth of 
a good-sized burrow which ran slanting down- 
wards into the sandy soil. 

“Is this the coon earth?” 
eagerly. 

“The bolt-hole, Zeke reckons,” explained 
Cherry, with a grave face, but a twinkling 
eye. “Now see here, Mr. Green, you take this 
net”—producing from his pocket a net like a 
rabbit-net—“and hold it across the hole. 
We'll go the other end, and rouse him out.” 

“But why not peg the net down?” sug- 
gested Dicky. 

“Good land! He’d break it all to pieces. 
He’s mighty strong is Brer Coon.” 

“All right,” said Dicky. “T’ll hold on to 
him. What do I do when he comes out?” 

“Hold like wax and shout like thunder,” 
said Armitage very quickly, and ending his 
sentence with a queer gulping noise, which, 
however, Dicky was too interested to notice. 

Lying flat on his stomach, he adjusted the 
net over the hole with the greatest care, and 
while he did so the others hurried off through 
the scrub. 

“Mind you keep real quiet,” 
Cherry’s last injunction. “A coon’s mightily 
easily scared.” Then they were gone, and 
Dicky was alone in the darkness. 

The yelping and shouting died away, and 
after a while Dicky began to wonder what his 
friends were after. He fancied they must be 
digging, but though he strained his ears, he 
could hear nothing. 

Still he stuck loyally to his post. The coon 
should not get away if he could help it. 

He began to get stiff with lying so still, and 
at last ventured to move his legs a trifle. 

A slight rustling sound became audible. 


Oh, Zeke!” he 


he demanded, 


was Bob 
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Every nerve in Dicky’s body tingled, and he 
lay still as a mouse. The coon was coming at 
last. 

But after a minute or two he became con- 
scious that the animal was not coming up 
from below, but approaching above ground, 
and as he strained his eyes through the gloom 
a small squat creature came moving straight 
towards him. 

The coulds had cleared away, and the big 
Southern stars gave light enough to see that 
the animal was oval in shape and waddled 
along very slowly on four absurdly short 
legs. 

Dicky gasped. “Great Scott! it looks like 
an animated dish-cover,” he muttered. 

The thing came straight for the mouth of 
the hole, but the moment it touched the net 
it stopped short and became absolutely mo- 
tionless. 

Dicky cautiously put out a hand. The tips 
of his fingers touched something cold and hard 
as stone. 

“J—it’s a tortoise—a blooming tortoise!” he 
gasped. 

Then he rose stiffly to his feet, and turned 
the creature over with his foot. Sure enough, 
it was nothing but a good-sized tortoise of 
the kind known in Florida as the “gopher.” 

Dicky thought hard for a moment or two, 
and slowly began to smell a rat. He lifted 
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his voice and sent a loud “Halloa!” echoing 
through the silent night. 

There was no response, and strain his ears 
as he might, he could catch nothing but the 
shrill chirp of crickets and the occasional 
boom of a bull-frog down in the swamp. He 
turned and tramped through the brush in the 
direction in which the others had vanished. 

Not a sign of them. 

Dickey paused. “Stung!” he said. “Done for 
a tenderfoot!” And being a youth of genial 
disposition, he burst out laughing. 

But the echoes came back so queerly from 
the swamp that he stopped abruptly and 
began to consider what he had best do. 

He quite saw that it was of no use to try 
to follow his false friends, and equally futile 
to attempt to find his way back. He had no 
more notion where he was than if he had 
been dropped from the clouds. 

“Got to stick where I am till daylight. 
That’s one thing very sure,” he remarked 
aloud. And not being quite so verdant as his 
American acquaintance had deemed him, he 
felt in his pocket for matches, found a box, 
and, sitting down on a convenient log, filled 
and lit a pipe. 

The sky had cleared, the dew was heavy, 
and soon he began to feel chilly. It occurred 
to him that a fire would be not only company, 
but comfortable. 

Dry leaves and sticks were plentiful. He 
scraped together a pile, and soon a cheerful 
glow illuminated the moss-hung branches 
above and the grey palmettoes around him. 

Presently Dicky found himself yawning. 
He looked at his watch. It was just eleven. 

“More than six hours to daylight,” said 
Dicky. “I can’t sit on this beastly hard log 
all night. Don’t see why I shouldn’t have a 
snooze. Those big leaves look as if they 
might make a bed.” 

So he-pulled out his knife, and with much 
labour hacked off a good-sized bundle of the 
tough palmetto fronds, spread them under 
the tree, made up his fire, and turned in all 
standing. 

In five minutes he was sleeping as soundly 
as ever he had slept in his life. 


He woke. with a start. The fire had gone 
black out, and the first grey promise of dawn 
threw a dim twilight through the silvery mist 
which had risen from the swamp. Not a 
breath of air was stirring, and all was still as 
death. 

Yet Dicky could have sworn that a noise of 
some sort had wakened him. 

He lay perfectly still, listening with all his 
ears. 

Whoosh! It was a heavy, grunting snort. 

The sound had something vaguely familiar 
about it, yet for the moment Dicky could not 
place it. Only he knew that it was evidently 
made by some wild animal, and for the 
moment he was very badly frightened. So 
badly that he felt cold all over, and his teeth 
ehattered slightly. 
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A stick cracked close by. This roused Dicky, 
and, mastering his terror with a strong effort, 
he slowly raised himself on one elbow. As he 
did so a head was thrust between two clumps 
of palmetto not five yards from where he lay. 

The head was covered with black, glossy 
hair, and the nose was long and equally black. 
The pointed ears were pricked forward, and 
the eyes were very bright, and also, Dicky 
thought, very vicious-looking. 

Now Dicky remembered where he had last 
heard that curious grunt. It was when he had 
stood in the bear-house in the Zoo. 

For some seconds Dicky and the bear eyed 
one another in absolute silence. Then, all of 
a sudden, the bear, which was probably quite 
as much surprised at the encounter as Dicky 
himself, reared up on its hind legs. 

This is a trick which bears have when 
puzzled, and implied no specially evil inten- 
tion. Probably, if Dicky had stayed where 
he was, the brute would have wheeled round 
and retired in good order. 

But this, of course, Dicky did not know, and 
the bear, erect on its hind legs with its great 
paws balancing clumsily, looked so huge and 
formidable that Dicky fully believed it meant 
mischief. 

Determined to sell his life dearly, he at once 
pulled his brand-new pistol and fired point- 
blank at the great shaggy chest. 

Now a thirty-two calibre pistol with a 
four-inch barrel throws high, and Dicky, who 
had owned this particular gun no more than 
forty-eight hours, did not make sufficient 
allowance for the kick. 

His bullet hit the bear, not in the chest, but 
on the nose, and converted it from a mod- 
erately peaceful and rather scared wild 
animal into a quarter of a ton of raging 
bone and muscle. 

Dropping on all fours, it uttered a blood- 
curdling growl, and charged Dicky with agility 
amazing in so heavy a beast. 

But Dicky with equal quickness sprang to 
his feet, and with one jump reached the 
shelter of the trunk of the oak under which 
he had slept. 

As the bear wheeled Dicky let it have a 
second bullet, which, more by good luck than 
any skill on Dicky’s part, shattered the bone 
of its left shoulder. 

But even so the bear was far from finished, 
and really seemed to travel almost as fast on 
three legs as on four. 

To Dicky, dodging madly round the tree- 
trunk, the world seemed all red tongue, 
gnashing teeth, and deep, furious growls. 

But luckily for him he did not lose his head. 
In fact, the mere extremity of his danger 
steadied him, and presently his chance came, 
and he emptied the contents of the third 
chamber absolutely into the brute’s mouth. 

So close was his hand to the bear’s head as 
he pulled the trigger, that its teeth closed on 
the barrel, and actually left their imprint in 
the polished steel. 

The pistol was wrenched from Dicky’s hand, 
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but the bullet had done its business. The bear 
staggered, rolled over on its side, and, after a 
few convulsive grunts and struggles, lay still 
and lifeless. 

Dicky’s legs felt suddenly weak, and he had 
an odd sensation of emptiness at the pit of his 
stomach. He sat down flop on his log, and 
stared at the motionless body of his late an- 
tayonist. For quite a long time he sat there, 
while the sky slowly brightened in the east, 
and presently the sun hove its great red ball 
above the cypress wall, and its bright rays 
shone warmly through the mist. 

At last Dicky got up, and, taking hold of 
the bear by the two front legs, tried to lift 
it. As it weighed somewhere between four 
and five hundred pounds, this was, of course, 
impossible. 

But Dicky had no intention of returning 
without some trophy of the night’s work, so 
taking out his big new hunting-knife, he set 
to work to try to skin the beast. 

Skinning a bear is no light task, and so 
Dicky, who had never before skinned any- 
thing bigger than a rabbit. found it. 

However, he worked away with a will, and 
had cut a tolerably straight line from chin to 
tail when a queer sound. a sort of muffled 
gasp, made him turn his head sharply. 

Zeke, the nigger, was standing just behind 
him, with an expression of positively ludicrous 
amazement on his ebony face. His mouth 
was wide open, and his eyes goggled in a most 
absurd fashion. 

“Good land, whar did you git dat b’ar, 
boss?” he stammered out. 

“Shot him with my revolver,” said Dicky, 
as coolly as though killing bears with a pistol 
was an everyday pastime. 

“Yo’ done shot dat b’ar wid a pistol!” said 
Zeke, so increduously that Dicky was nettled. 

“You can dig the bullets out if you don’t 
believe me.” he answered sharply. 

“Holy Moses, an’ Marse Cherry done 
thought yo’ was a tenderfoot!” 

The man’s words were balm to Dicky. “Oh, 
I’m not quite so green as my name,” he said, 
with a langh. “See here, can you skin him for 
me? J’ll give you a dollar if you will.” 

“Jes’ yo’ lend me yoah knife. sah, an’ I'll 
have dat hide off inside ob five minutes.” 

Zeke was almost as good as his word. In 
less than a quarter of an hour Bruin’s pelt 
was stripped off, and then Zeke stepped over 
to the swamp, cut some length of tough grape- 
vine, and he and Dicky between them slung 
the carcass clear of the ground into the thick- 
est part of the oak tree. 

“We'll bring de wagon for de meat, sah. I 
tell vo’ b’ar steaks am mighty good.” And 
Zeke licked his thick lips in anticipation. 

“Talking of meat, I’m jolly near starving,” 
said Dicky. “How far is it to Pinelake?” 

“Jes’ two mile, sah. Marse Cherry, he sent 
me to show you de way home.” And Zeke 
showed his teeth in’a hugh grin. 

Dicky. considering that the less reference 
to last night’s hoax the better for the sake of 
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his own dignity, made no reply. He waited 
till Zeke had rolled up the skin and shouldered 
it, and then followed him as he stepped briskly 
off through the long shadows cast by the new- 
risen sun. 

He was surprised to find how short the dis- 
tance was to Pinelake. In little more than 
half an hour they reached the outskirts of the 
village. Then he stopped Zeke. 

“You keep a bit behind me, Zeke,” he said. 
“T don’t want you to be in sight when I reach 
the hotel.” 

Zeke nodded and obeyed. By the low 
chuckle which proceeded from his cavernous 
jaws he plainly appreciated the situation to 
its fullest extent. 

Putting on a very weary air, Dicky came 
slowly up the steps leading to the verandah of 
the “Magnolia.” Early as it was, Randolph 
Armitage, Bob Cherry, Tod Hammond, the 
hotel-keeper, and two or three other men were 
standing or sitting about. 

All eyes were turned on Dicky as he limped 
stifly towards the door. 

“Hulloa, Mr. Green,” said Cherry. “We 
thought you was lost. Did you get that 
coon ?” 

“Oh, I got the coon all right,” replied Dicky, 
looking at Cherry with an air of innocent sur- 
prise. 

“The mischief you did! 
shell kind, warn’t it?” 

A broad grin went round, but Dicky did not 
turn a hair. 

“Hard shell?” he said, with a puzzled face. 
‘No, it had hair and teeth and claws. It 
nearly ate me. I don’t wonder you chaps 
were scared and cleared out.” 

It was Bob Cherry’s turn to look puzzled. 
His companions, however, roared with laugh- 
ter. 

“T reckon the Yankee met a bob cat,” sug- 
gested one. 

“T don’t know what a bob cat is.” replied 
Dicky. “But this was a pretty big beast. It 
was Incky I had my pistol with me.” 

“Did ve kill it?” demanded Cherry. 

“Oh. I killed it all right.” 

“What have ve done with it?” 

“Zcke’s bringing the skin along,” replied 
Dicky. “Hi, Zeke, bring that hide un here. 
These gentlemen won’t believe I killed the 
coon.” 

Round the corner came Zeke. bending under 
the heavy pelt, and. slinging it off his shoulder, 
spread it wide on the verandah floor. 

“A bear!” gasped the hotel-keeper. “A 
bear, and as big a one as ever I seed in my 
natural!” 

And Dickv, glancing from one to another of 
the faces of the men who stood around, felt 
he was avenged. 


One of the hard- 
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HEN Edgar Dane made a trip to the 
WV Western States on behalf of an im- 

portant New York firm, to demon- 
strate the uses of a new machine drill, he took 
advantage of the chance to acquire some prac- 
tical experience of silver mining. Being in the 
neighborhood of Virginia City, he determined 
to visit one of the mines on the famous Com- 
stock lode, and obtained permission from 
Felix Schumann, the owner, to go over the 
Blue Eye Mine. 

Drane asked for Mr. Fraser, the manager, 
but was told that “the Boss” was down in the 
new level, and he must wait till he came up. 
So the engineer lighted his pipe and wandered 
round the badly-kept camp examining every- 
thing he came across, as the owner had in- 
vited him to do. 

When he found thousands of dollars’ worth 
of machinery lying about, unprotected from 
the weather, and dozens of men standing idle 
in working hours, he thought he had never 
seen a worse-managed property. 

“Not much doing?” he asked one of the 
loungers. 

“No, the old Blue Eye’s worked out, I 

1e88.” 

“That’s strange. 
few yards away, is working 
and sending up tons of stuff. 
you fellows are out of a job.” 

“No, sir, we’re drawing full pay. The Boss 
sees to that, I guess. He’s not the boy to 
take a man’s living from him.” 

“That’s all very fine from your point of 
view,” cominented Drane, “but it seems pretty 
hard on the owner. What level are you work- 
ing at?” 

The lounger was about to reply when a sud- 
den idea seemed to strike him. Taking his 
pipe from his mouth he stared hard at Drane, 
and said: 

“You aren’t the owner, I suppose?” 

“Goodness, no. I’ve got his permission to 
look round, though. I’m waiting for Mr. 
Fraser to come up.” 

“T guess you know something about mining, 
then ?” 

“Yes, a little; it’s my trade.” 

“Ah, well, I guess I’ll go and tell the Boss 
you’re here. He’d hate to keep you waiting.” 

“All right, and tell him my name’s Drane. 
I’ve got a letter for him.” 


Why, the Yuba shaft, a 
day and night,’ 
I suppose all 
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An Exciting Mining Story 


By GRAEME WILLIAMS 


“T’ll tell him,” said the man with a meaning 
grin, “and you can bet your boots he won’t 
keep you waiting long.” 

“T wonder what’s the matter with the man,” 
thought Drane, as the other abandoned his 
lazy attitude and strode off towards the shaft. 
“He seemed to have some joke up his sleeve.” 

Finding himself near the assaying oftice, he 
stepped inside and introduced himself to the 
official in charge. Soon the two were engaged 
in an animated discussion on technical points, 
and Drane was bending over a table deeply 
engrossed in examining some samples. Sud- 
denly his shoulder was seized, and he found 
himself jerked to his feet. Swinging round, he 
faced a man of enormous pliysique, who 
seemed almost bursting with passion. 

“How did you get in here? What on earth 
d’ye mean by shoving your nose in where 
you’re not wanted, you spying sneak-thief!” 

In such terms did the stranger address him, 
shoving a huge hairy fist under his nose the 
while. For a moment Drane was tempted to 
hit the loud-voiced giant, but controlled him- 
self, and handed him his letter from Felix 
Schumann without a word. The manager tore 
the envelope open, read its contents, sniffed 
contemptuously, and flung the letter on the 
ground. 

“Oh, I understand!” he growled. “You’ve 
provided yourself with a passport, and think 
you’re going to spy round over the whole loca- 
tion. Well, you won’t do it, see?” 

“Are you mad?” asked Drane. “What pos- 
sible harm can I do you by looking round, and 
what business is it of yours if the owner gives 
permission ?” 

“If the owner’s a tarnation idiot, I’m not. I 
know you, Mister Edgar Drane, and I don’t 
want your sort smelling round my mine. How 
much information have you bought from 
Pringle ?” 

“Really, Mr. Fraser.” began the assayer, 
but he was interrupted by the giant. 

‘Ton’t Mister Fraser me, you blessed young 
jackanapes.” he roared, “but get out of this 
office, and off the camp as soon as you like, or 
I'll pump some lead through you. As for you, 
Edgar Drane, if you come again within a quar- 
ter of a mile of my shaft you'll get shot on 
sight. Now git!” 

When Drane found that Fraser’s wrath was 
directed against the unfortunate assayer as 
much as against himself, his curiosity was 
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greater than his indignation. Stepping brisk- 
ly from the office without further protest, he 
waited for Pringle, who was at first inclined 
to be sulky. 

“Look here,” he said, “don’t waste time 
sulking with me. I didn’t get you sacked. It 
was an excuse Fraser’s been waiting for, any- 
one could see that. Tell me now—what’s up?” 

“What’s up? Nothing’s up except that that 
brute has chucked me out. I'll claim compen- 
sation from the owner, though. My engage- 
ment was for three years, and it’s not half up 
yet. Every decent fellow on the mine hrs 
been kicked out lately.” 

“Then that confirms my theory! Fraser is 
up to some game which he wants kept dark, or 
he wouldn’t have been so furious when he 
found me in the assaying shed. He evidently 
imagines I came to spy on him. As a matter 
of fact, he was wrong, but that can easily be 
remedied. Let’s go down to Virginia City at 
once.” 

Within an hour of leaving his belongings at 
the hotel, Drane was closeted with Felix 
Schumann, firmly insisting on an explanation 
of the treatment meted out to him. 

“Blessed if I can account for it,” said the 
puzzled owner. “I should think that Fraser 
can’t have been sober. There’s no secret about 
the ‘Blue Eye’ mine. The whole world knows 
that it’s proved a rank frost, worse luck.” 

“Well, look here, this fellow has dismissed 
your assayer for no other reason than because 
he admitted me to his office. Do you propose 
to have him reinstated?” 

“Wouldn’t be any object in it, my dear fel- 
low,” said Schumann wearily. “As a matter 
of fact, I’m only nominally owner now. The 
mine’s not a paying proposition, and I’ve sunk 
every farthing of my capital in it. In addi- 
tion, there’s a twenty-five thousand dollar 
mortgage on the property which I can’t hope 
to pay off unless a miracle happens.” 

‘Do you think they'll foreclose?” 

“I’m certain of it. The mine will become 
the property of a syndicate in three weeks’ 
time.” 

“Then I suspect that Fraser and his friends 
are behind the syndicate. As sure as your 
name’s Schumann, he knows a good deal more 
about the mine than he has confided to you. 
Look here, Mr. Schumann, will you give me a 
free hand to find out what Fraser’s precious 
secret amounts to?” 

“Sorry, but I can’t afford——” 

“T don’t want you to afford anything unless 
I am in the right. If I save the mine for you, 
however, you can pay me a reasonable fee.” 

“But I don’t see how my permission can help 
you,” declared Schumann. “Fraser has a repu- 
tation as a desperate character. For myself 
I’d rather lose a mine than my life. He’d 
shoot either of us without turning a hair; 
frankly, I’m afraid of him.” 

“Well, I’m not. He’s just the sort of bully 
I like to meet. Do you give me a free hand?” 
“But Fraser won’t let you down.” 
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“I won’t ask his permission,” said Drane, 
with a look in his eyes which boded ill for 
Fraser. 

“You'll certainly get shot.” 

“That’s a game that two can play at,” de- 
clared Edgar Drane, tapping his hip pocket 
significantly, “so may the best man win!” 

The Blue Eye Mine is situated on a moun- 
tain side which was formerly covered with 
fine forest, but the furnaces burning night 
and day have long since eaten up every inch 
of wood. In place of the forest, stand ram- 
shackle buildings and machinery sheds; and 
where the sky was once serene and pure, 
clouds of smoke are belched forth from tall 
chimneys standing near the site of every 
shaft. 

Edgar Drane found meagre shelter as he lay 
on the mountain side, but the night was mild, 
and to sleep in the open is an ordinary event 
to a mining engineer. He had set out from Vir- 
ginia City with little in the way of impedi- 
ments but a knapsack of food and a revolver. 
With those two to provide for sustenance and 
safety he was determined to solve the mystery 
of the mine. 


It was an hour before dawn when he crept 
cautiously into Fraser’s camp and found the 
shaft idle and its custodian asleep. Heedless 
of risk he intended to slide down nearly three 
hundred feet of cable to the foot of the shaft 
in search of the new level and its secret. For 
the present he did not worry about how he 
should return. 

From a shelf he took a lantern, lighted it, 
and hung it from his shoulder while the 
watchman slumbered on a stool. 

Then he caught the edge of the waiting cage 
and swung himself over a dizzy depth till his 
feet caught the cable which hung beneath it. 

Gripping the greasy cable with his knees he 
let himself drop and successfully caught the 
rope of steel with his hands. 

Down, down, down, for miles it seemed in 
the darkness, while the steel wire of the cable 
bit into his hands and tore the skin from them 
whenever he shot over a frayed end in his 
swift descent. 

At last, with thankfulness, the engineer 
found himself on the bottom and set out along 
the drive in the direction of the new work- 
ings. Faulty timbering, insecurely holding up 
the walls and roof of clay, everywhere testified 
to unskilful management. ODrane felt his 
blood boil with professional indignation over 
such scamped work. 

Knowing his time must necessarily be short 
the engineer hurried forward, but was brought 
up at length against a stout oaken door set 
in a solid partition which barred further 
progress. 

“Funny thing this,” he said. “It must be a 
valuable secret which requires such precau- 
tions. I wonder if Schumann knows about 
this door.” 
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Vainly he put his full weight against it, the 
stout timbers would resist far more energy 
than he could put forth and it seemed as if 
his adventurous descent must be in vain. As 
he was cogitating, he suddenly heard the 
sound of footsteps and had hardly time to 
fling himself flat behind some planks, which 
lay on the ground close to the partition, when 
the Boss himself appeared. 

The manager pulled a key from his pocket 
and opened the door. Would he leave it open 
or would it be barred behind him? This was 
the question which concerned Drane at the 
moment. Evidently he was expecting some- 
one to follow him, for he left it ajar. 

“Eureka!” whispered Drane, as he extin- 
guished the light and crept from his hiding 
place. Stepping lightly, he entered the new 
drive and followed the lantern which burned 
on ahead. By the dim light he could discern 
that the walls were of a different material to 
that through which they had already come. 

“JT guess this hits the same level which the 
Yuba people are finding so rich,” he said. “T’ll 
take away a sample, if I die for it.” 

But just at this moment the sound of 
Fraser returning warned him that he was in 
danger of detection. There was no possible 
place of concealment in the narrow shaft and 
discovery would mean his life or Fraser’s. 
There was nothing for it but to return silently 
as he had come. Evidently Fraser was in the 
habit of making a personal search through the 
workings each morning to make sure that no 
one was concealed there. 

Turning swiftly, Edgar Drane sped on tip- 
toe towards the oaken door, but Fraser’s lan- 
tern revealed a moving shape and he bellowed 
out a wrathful challenge. 

“Who’s that?” he cried. 
James I’ll shoot.” 

Without answering Drane put his best foot 
foremost and a second later a bullet whizzed 
past him in the darkness. Chill fingers seemed 
to tickle his spine as he ran with death men- 
acing him from behind. 

The door at last! Through he ran and 
slammed it hard behind him. He knew it was 
useless to hide in his old place. Sooner or 
later it would be searched and Fraser would 
have his revenge. He had a different plan. 

Drane was a lighter man and in much bet- 
ter condition than the Boss; he knew he could 
easily beat him in a race to the foot of the 
shaft, but if the Boss could only sight him 
clearly a bullet might end the race. While 
Fraser fumbled with the door, taking longer 
than usual to open it in his rage, Edgar Drane 
gained many yards. Would the cage be down 
when he reached the foot of the shaft? And 
would they answer his signals at once end 
draw him up? 

The cage at last and no one in it! So far, 
so good. Seizing the communication cord he 
pulled at it frantically. Till now he had not 
drawn his weapon, but the lantern was ap- 
proaching rapidly and a bullet hit an iron 
stanchion close beside him, so ‘he knew it was 
time to act in self-defence. 





“Stop there, or by 
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Unlike the Boss, whose wild shooting struck 
all around his mark, Drane took deadly aim 
and the lantern fell with a crash. Drane 
ees the sound of imprecations and smiled 

imly. 

“If he comes on again I’ll have to hit the 
beggar,” he said, “but if I know my man he’ll 
beat a retreat.” 

Before the echo of Fraser’s growls had died 
away the cage began to move. Up above they 
had heard the noise of firing and the cage shot 
up at lightning speed. Drane kept his weapon 
handy, for he knew that awkward questions 
might be asked. 

An excited group waited at the pit mouth 
when the cage came to a standstill. They 
stood astonished when the engineer appeared. 
Their amazement left them without initiative 
for a moment and that gave Drane his 
chance. Springing through the group, he ran 
for his life and got a full half minute’s start 
before the pursuit commenced. 

Fortunately those who now followed were 
more careful of consequences than the Boss, 
and no one took the risk of firing. 

His long run along the deep level of the 
mine had damaged Drane’s wind. He knew he 
could not hope to keep ahead of his pursuers 
for long, so he took the first chance of dodging 
in between a row of sheds and thereafter fol- 
lowed a zig-zag course which kept him out of 
sight of those behind. 

Panting for breath, Edgar Drane looked from 
side to side for a convenient hiding-place and 
selected a bungalow of some size, the door of 
which stood invitingly open. Revolver in 
hand, he jumped the steps and looked around 
him. With a sigh of relief he realized that the 
house was empty, so, leaving the front door 
open as he had found it, he stepped inside a 
hanging cupboard and prepared to sell his life 
dearly. 

Drane had not long to wait before his pur- 
suers dashed up. He heard voices debating 
whether they should search the house or not, 
but there seemed a general reluctance to enter. 

“T’m not going in,” declared one. “The Boss 
would half kill anyone who trespassed on his 
property, and it ain’t likely our man would be 
such an idiot as to do so either.” 

Then the awful nature of his position 
became apparent to the engineer. He was in 
the stronghold of the enemy. What unlucky 
star had made him choose Fraser’s oWn house 
as a hiding-place? He instantly decided to 
risk everything rather than remain there a 
moment longer. He had even stepped out of 
his cupboard when a voice like the roaring of 
an infuriated bull told him that he was too 
late. 

Bellowing out imprecations the Boss him- 
self mounted the steps leading into his bunga- 
low, and slammed the door behind him. 

The Boss stamped up and down his small 
rooms, making the bungalow shake with his 
vociferations. 

“T’11 make him pay,” he shouted to empty 
space, little dreaming whom he had for an 
auditor. “I’ll make the spy pay for his fun. 
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He thinks he’s clever, doesn’t he, the blue-eyed 
Easterner! Thinks he can teach us Yanks to 
live on pigeon’s milk. Well, my fine fellow, 
I’ve got a way to deal with you, something 
you can’t escape, a fate as certain as the 
Judgment Day. Wait till the Klu-Klux-Klan 
have you on their books. By gum, you'll be 
sorry you came up against the Boss.” 

In his hiding-place, Drane shivered as he 
heard the manager’s declaration. If, indeed, 
the Boss could influence the Klu-Klux-Klan, 
that awful secret society, to make common 
cause against him, his ultimate fate seemed 
certain. With astonishment he discovered how 
well this amazing society had its organization 
arranged, for, within ten minutes of conceiv- 
ing the idea, Fraser was bargaining with the 
headquarters of the society for his enemy’s ex- 
termination. 

“Two thousand five hundred dollars—that’s 
a nice value to be set on my life,” thought 
Drane as he listened* while the Boss arranged 
the terms. “They get that money if they kill 
me off within six days, and the Boss makes it 
a condition that he shall be present to see me 
finished. I’ve often wondered where such 
secret societies get their funds, now I think I 
understand.” 

The sound of another’s voice in the next 
room now drew Drane’s attention, and he lis- 
tened with eager ears to words which intimate- 
ly concerned him. 

“Sorry, Boss, he’s clean gone. D’you think 
he knows anything?” 

“He suspects a good deal, but he hasn’t got 
a cent’s worth of proof, and that’s what’s 
needed now. I’ve taken a little private way of 
dealing with Mister Drane though, and it’s ten 
thousand dollars to a hairpin he ends his life 
inside six days.” 

“Yes, but if his suspicions have got round to 
Schumann, he’ll be sending someone else down 
the mine. What then?” 

“No fears. I reckon we’ve got Schumann 
too scared to make much trouble, but, just as 
a precautionary measure, I guess we’d better 
have an accident at the Blue Eye Mine.” 

“An accident?” 

“Yes, accident-done-on-purpose. Supposin’ 
the shaft fell in, how long d’you reckon it’d 
take to clear it out?” 

“All ®8f a month before a rat could get down, 
if we helped it with a few sticks of gelignite,” 
said the other enthusiastically. “My eye- 
sight. Boss, you are a wonder! If the shaft’s 
bunged up no financier-philanthropist will be 
able to get down, and they won’t take much 
on trust about old Blue Eye. Long before it 
ean be fixed up straight again the mortgage 
will have fallen in.” 

“You bet it will,” replied the giant with re- 
stored good humor. “You just trust the Boss 
to get you out of a hole!” 

“When shall we do it?” 

“Now’s the time, and you’re the boy to do 
the work. I shan’t go down myself.” 

“Give me a minute to change my boots— 
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they are just weighted with clay—and I’m 
your man.” 

It was with heartfelt thankfulness that 
Drane heard the door slam behind the two 
schemers. In a second he was out of his 
hiding-place. 

“They’ve set the Black Hand on to me,” he 
thought, “and they’re making preparations to 
destroy the shaft. Time is short. If I don’t 
do something at once they’ll have conquered 
all along the line. I can’t go down again, 
that’s out of the question. I wonder if I can 
find anything here which will help?” 

Vainly he looked around for samples of ore 
from the new drive, for Fraser was too cau- 
tious to leave anything of the sort about. 
Drane was in despair, when his eyes lighted 
upon something which filled him with new 
hope. Fraser’s boots—the very thing! 

“The beggar’s been marching about in the 
clay at the end of the new drive,” he reflected. 
“If they’ve found silver ore there, the clay 
underfoot will show it. Fraser’s left me. the 
very thing I want. It’s impossible to venture 
away from the camp in broad daylight, but I’ll 
risk a bolt to the assay office!” 

Carrying the boots in one hand, Drane 
opened the front door and looked up and 
down. Fortune favored him, for the streets 
were quite deserted. His heart, beating hard 
with excitement, but without a symptom of 
fear in his demeanor—for Drane loved danger 
as the breath of life—the engineer strode from 
corner to corner, carefully reconnoitring each 
street before leaving cover. At last he came 
to the assay office, and found it quite deserted. 

Once inside Drane wasted no time. Fortu- 
nately, there were no windows through which 
he could be seen, for the lofty shanty was 
lighted by a skylight. 

First he shut and locked the door, then he 
took out the apparatus used for assaying, and 
set to work upon the mud from Fraser’s 
boots. The results exceeded his expectations. 
A rapid calculation showed that the particu- 
lar sample was rich in both silver and gold. 

“TI make it eighty-one odd ounces of silver, 
and over two and a half ounces of gold to the 
ton,” he said. “That means a value of 158 
dollars to the ton of ore. No wonder Fraser 
thought it worth while to keep dark.” 

Carefully he put the results of his assay 
into a small box, and then sat down to think 
out his position. He had gleaned the informa- 
tion he required. The question now was how 
to escape alive. The excitement of his dis- 
covery over, this most pressing anxiety began 
to assert itself. He was about to venture 
forth when the sound of approaching foot- 
steps arrested him, and he put his hand to his 
hip pocket. 

Someone tried the handle of the door, and 
then came the voice of the Boss: 

“Who in thunder is in there? Open the 
door, will you?” 

Naturally, Drane made no reply. 

He was engaged in cudgelling his brain for 
a way of escape. 
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One-half the assaying office was taken up 
by a big retort or furnace which might pos- 
sibly be big enough to hold a man. If he 
crawled inside it, Drane knew he would be in 
no position for self-defence, and he much 
preferred to fight in the open. But the un- 
usually wide chimney suggested the idea that 
he might escape by way of it. 

In the ordinary way, Edgar Drane was dis- 
tinctly a fighting man. That is to say, he did 
not fear a living thing, and would always 
rather face a foe than fly before him. It is 
just such men who choose mining as their 
profession. But he had something which he 
considered more important than his own life 
at stake—he wanted to defeat the schemers, 
and make known the facts about the Blue 
Eye Mine. Meanwhile a thunder of blows 
was descending on the door, presently it would 
occur to the Boss to use the master key which 
he carried in his own pocket. 

A bare half minute before this happened 
Drane opened the door of the empty furnace 
and crawled painfully inside. 

Once within the oven Drane knew there 
was no retreat. He must go forward, even 
though the flues obstructed his way. A 
wrench and they were broken away. Above 
him an early star winked down the tall chim- 
ney; towards it the engineer began to work 
his way by hand and knee work against the 
straight smooth walls. 

“Got you at last, you skunk!” 

The Boss stood in the doorway, a revolver 

in either hand, spitting fire and destruction 
into the empty room. In his blind fury he 
did not wait to see if Drane was there, and a 
dozen shots from old-fashioned cartridges so 
filled the place with smoke that he remained 
for yet a minute unconscious that he wasted 
good ammunition on inanimate things. When 
the smoke cleared he looked with confidence 
for a corpse, but was astonished to find him- 
self alone among the ruins of many bottles. 
' “If I didn’t hear somebody moving about, 
then I’m a Dutchman,” he cried, wonderment 
writ large upon his ugly countenance, “and 
here’s the signs that somebody’s been here. 
By gum he’s in the oven! Well, he can’t get 
out of there, and I guess I’ll make it warm for 
him.” 

With delight in his own malevolence Fraser 
collected quickly the materials for a fire. To 
kindle flame he took only half a minute and 
to prepare a charge of gunpowder took but a 
second more. With a chuckle of savage glee 
the Boss filled a cardboard box from the 
powder flask, popped it inside and slammed the 
furnace door. 

On the instant came an explosion which 
almost blew the brickwork from its bed, and 
through the skylight the Boss saw great 
tongues of flame shoot from the chimney top 
and lick the sky. Afterwards thick clouds of 
smoke poured forth in dense volumes and the 
_ sight seemed humorous to the man who 
watched. 

“If he aren’t blown to smithereens he’s 
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singed some,” he laughed aloud, “and if he 
aren’t dead already I guess that smoke will 
soon choke him!” 

So intent was he upon his joy in a savage 
act that when the door shut suddenly he did 
not hear it. 

“Guess I’ll go and look for the pieces out- 
side!” he thought presently. To his surprise 
the door was locked. 

“Now how’s that happened?” he said won- 
deringly. “I left the key in the lock sure 
enough, but who’s been idiot enough to lock 
it? Guess I’ll raise Cain with somebody when 
I get out.” 

But. Fraser was never destined to leave that 
room alive. 

In his hurry to prepare his explosive charge 
for Drane he had left the powder flask upon 
the floor. On the floor, too, lay many broken 
bottles from which liquids ran out and joined 
in little puddles on the floor. 

As all scientists know, there are many 
liquids, innocuous in themselves, which, when 
combined, prove desperately dangerous. Two 
such streams were creeping momentarily 
nearer to one another. At any moment, had 
Fraser only known, he could have saved his 
life, but he was thinking of other things. 

Two little streams join. There is a flame 
which runs like lightning along the floor and 
encircles the powder flask. Too late, Fraser 
turns round and notices his danger. There is 
a loud report and a blinding flash! Of the 
shed and furnace only a ruin remains, and the 
Boss has gone to his last account with an oath 
upon his lips! 

Up towards the star Drane climbed, with 
back pressed one side and knees holding a 
difficult grip on the other wall of the chimney. 
Once or twice he slipped back a foot, but stern 
necessity lent him skill and he gained the top 
just when the smell of burning reached his 
nostrils. Ten seconds before the explosion, 
which the Boss designed to blow him from the 
earth, Drane dropped to the ground. A roar 
and a rush of flame overhead showed him the 
fate which he had so narrowly escaped, but 
did not rob him of his iron nerve. 

Stealthily he stole to the door and pulled it 
to. By a miracle of luck the key was in the 
lock, and so he made the Boss a prisoner. 
Then he took to his heels and boltedyfor the 
open mountain side. 

When a terrific roar sounded in his ears and 
he saw the chimney fall, Drane made a shrewd 
guess as to what happened. 

“The leader gone!” he exclaimed. “Still he 
has left a nice legacy of trouble for me. I 
daresay the Klu-Klux-Klan is looking for me 
even now.” 

Without further adventure, however, the 
engineer reached Virginia City in safety. 
Though it was midnight when he got there, he 
knocked Schumann up at once and told him 
of his discovery. Almost beside himself with 
joy. the mine owner said: 

“Mr. Drane I cannot speak my thanks. If 
Fraser is really dead, I believe we may still 
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win, but if he is alive I fear some desperate 
scheme may yet defeat us.” 

“Well, he’s arranged for the shaft to fall 
in,” replied Drane, “and if that happens you 
may find it hard to get financial backing.” 

“If the shaft falls in,” cried Schumann des- 
pairingly, “I am indeed a ruined man. Do you 
think it can have happened?” 

“Probably it has, but, never fear, I’ll find a 
way out for you,” declared Drane, confidently. 

Leaving Schumann in a condition varying 
between extreme hope and the Slough of 
Despond, Drane hastened to his hotel in search 
of much-needed rest. But he had forgotten the 
Klu-Klux-Klan. Half way to the hotel he was 
beset by half-a-score of the terrible society, 
resistence tec whom was futile. 

By his captors he was thrust into a closed 
conveyance and whirled off rapidly over a 
rough track to a mountain cave, where five 
masked Superiors of the order were awaiting 
them. 

“Are you Edgar Drane?” asked the Presi- 
dent. 

“T am,” said the engineer firmly. 

“You are obnoxious to a member of our or- 
der, therefore you must be removed. Have you 
anything to say in self-defence?” 

“Yes, quite a lot,” replied Drane confidently. 
“In fact I hope to convince you that your ac- 
tion in killing me would be unreasonable.” 

“You are an enemy of one of our order,” 
said the President conclusively. 

“Pardon me, I’m not. You refer of course to 
Fraser—well, he’s dead, blown up by himself 
some hours ago. Has he paid in his two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars?” 

His words had a visible effect upon them. 

“Fraser dead!” they said in a whisper. 
“Certainly he has not paid. Why should we 
work for nothing?” 

“What you say certainly alters the case,” 
declared the President, “but you know so 
much that you are dangerous. If we allow 
you to go will you pay the sum of money 
which Fraser promised and join our com- 
pany ?” 

“No, I won’t join your company even to save 
my life,” declared Drane firmly. “But I’ll take 
an oath not to betray you if that will do.” 

The committee discussed this offer among 
themselves, and then the President said: 

“Edgar Drane, the committee have decided 
to accept your oath and let you go when you 
have paid double the sum agreed upon with 
Fraser. If five thousand dollars are handed 
over within twenty-four hours, you will be 
released.” 

“T accept,” said Drane, “provided I may go 
free to collect the money.” 

At this there was an immediate demur, and 
Drane was forced to confide to the President 
the story of the Blue Eye Mine, to prove that 
it would be possible for him to find the money. 
Over his recital the President seemed strangely 
excited. Then he said; 

“T am most interested in what you have said. 
Forget that the Klu-Klux-Klan exists, and to- 
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morrow at nine o’clock go with Felix Schu- 
mann to the Yuba mine. Ask for the owner 
and tell him what you have told me. If your 
tale is true I am confident he will assist you.” 

Astonished by the turn events had taken, 
Drane found himself at liberty, practically 
without conditions. Before next morning he 
put in some deep thinking, and was not aston- 
ished when he discovered that the owner of 
the Yuba mine bore an amazing resemblance 
to the President of the night before. 

True to his promise, Drane spoke as if he 
had never seen Mr. Giutelli before, and found 
it very easy to interest him in the mine. Poor 
Schumann was rendered desperate by the news 
that his shaft had been thoroughly wrecked by 
an explosion in the night, but Giutelli re- 
mained quite calm. 

“Have no fear, my friend,” he said. “If you 
will examine this plan, you will see that my 
244-foot level must run quite close to the level 
you speak of. We will set drills to work at 
once and find it.” 

Then Drane reaped the reward of his exer- 
tions, for his prophecies proved true, and Giu- 
telli proposed an amalgamation of interests, 
which Schumann instantly accepted. Thus did 
Fraser’s master-stroke recoil in favor of his 
adversary. 

Giutelli offered Drane the management of 
the United Blue Eye and Yuba Mines, but he 
preferred Schumann’s check to working for 
an archassassin. 

“Schumann may find the Italian as big a 
thief as Fraser,” Drane told himself, “but a 
man who needs a nurse has no business in the 
mining industry.” 


TO SHARPEN A PENCIL 

Plenty of fellows may say: “Oh, everybody 
knows how to sharpen a pencil!” 

But do they? Certainly anybody can cut 
a pencil; but when it comes to sharpening the 
lead to a fine point, say, for drawing pur- 
poses, why, hundreds of people break the lead, 
and so they give up sharpening the pencil at 
all. They only cut it. 








Having in your own way cut the pencil so 
that the wood tapers off fairly evenly, you 
should proceed further to whittle away the 
wood, and at the same time put a tapering 
point upon the lead itself. 

And that can only be properly done if the 
lead is all the time supported by the tip of 
the forefinger beneath it. This is the way in 
which artists sharpen their pencils, and is 
shown in the accompanying sketch. 
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PART ONE. 
$6 RR “aarpoon advice from Godthaab that 


‘Harpooner’ has been towed into that 

port. Picked up by steamer ‘Carrie 
Wentworth,’ off Uniak Fiord. Stripped of val- 
uables. Captain Fish only person aboard. At 
present too ill to give account.” 

This was the startling cable which Mr. John 
Drew, of Drew, Diplock & Co., received one 
fine morning on his arrival at his office. His 
face was very grave as he read it. He touched 
the electric bell on his desk. A clerk entered. 

“Johnston,” said Mr. Drew, “ask Mr. Diplock 
to come to my office, and telephone to my 
house for Mr. Victor Drew. Tell him to come 
at once.” 

A moment later Mr. Diplock entered. He was 
an older man than the chief partner, and there 
was a hard look on his square, white-whis- 
kered face. 

“Diplock,” said Mr. Drew hurriedly, “here’s 
bad news of the ‘Harpooner.’” And he handed 
the other the cablegram. 

Mr. Diplock read it. 

“Good heavens!” he cried. 
mean—mutiny ?” 

“Tt looks like it,” muttered the other, the 
lines of anxiety deepening on his face. 

“And my poor Max—what’s become of him?” 

“My dear Drew,” exclaimed Mr. Diplock, “I'd 
quite forgotten for the moment that your boy 
was aboard! This is terrible! He was with 
Dr. Reinsdorf, of course.’ 

Mr. Drew looked up with haggard eyes. 

“Yes, and what has bedome of them?” he 
asked. 

“No one could have any grudge against 
them,” observed Mr. Diplock thoughtfully. 

“Grudge? Why, what do you mean?” in- 
quired the other. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Diplock hastily. 

“But what are we going to do about this 
matter ?” 

“Send a search-party as quickly as possible, 
returned the chief partner decidedly. 

“Who’s to manage it? We've got no one 
here we could trust.” 


“What's this 
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<< A- TALE: OF-THE-GREENLAND-GLACIERS 





A Two Part Story That Will Keep Your 


Interest from Start to Finish 


“If you have no objection, Diplock, I am go- 
ing to send Victor.” 

“What—your nephew? That boy?” 

“IT know Victor is only eighteen. But he’s a 
big, strong fellow, with a good head on his 
shoulders. And he would have Ezra Brant 
with him.” 

“What will you send them in?” 

“My yacht, the ‘Mermaid.’ We haven’t a ship 
in port. And the ‘Mermaid’ is as seaworthy as 
any, even though she is only two hundred 
tons.” 

“Very well, my dear fellow,” replied Mr. 
Diplock. “You know best. Then, the sooner 
they’re off the better.” 

“Trust me for that,” was the answer. “I 
sha’n’t rest until I hear what has happened to 
my poor boy.” 

Mr. Diplock returned to his own room. He 
sat down and rubbed his hands together. 

“It’s g queer business,” he muttered— 
very queer business.” He paused. “Well, I’m 
glad Drew’s going to send the ‘Mermaid.’ That 
will save money, anyhow.” 


“Captain, I’m most awfully glad to see you, 
and looking so well, too! We were afraid you 
were killed.” 

“Tt’s never you, Victor!” cried a_ short, 
square-set man, with a close-cropped golden 
beard, eagerly grasping the hand of the tall, 
young fellow, who had just sprung out of a 
dinghy on to the little wharf at the tiny 
settlement of Godthaab. in Western Greenland. 
“T knew the ‘Mermaid’ the moment I set eyes 
on her. But fancy your being aboard! And 
what a thundering big chap you’ve grown! 
Hallo, and here’s Ezra Brant!” And Captain 
Fish stepped forward to shake hands with a 
hnge, gaunt-looking down-Easter who had just 
followed Victor Drew on to the wharf. 

“Wal, skipper,” observed the latter, “you’re 
looking pretty smart fer a man that was sup- 
posed to be pegging his last claim a couple of 
months back.” 

“Oh, I’m all right again,” replied the captain. 
“No thanks to that scoundrel Graul, though. 
He did his best to finish me.” 

“Go on, captain—tell us all about it!” cried 
Victor Drew. “And what’s become of Max? 
Father’s nearly frantic about him.” 

“Come on up to my diggings, and T’ll tell you 
all T know,” replied the skipper. And the three 
walked on up through the main street of the 
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odd-looking little half-Danish, half-Eskimo 
village which lay at the end of a deep and nar- 
row bay, with a background of snow-capped 
cliffs, and found themselves in the little wood- 
lined room where Captain Fish had taken up 
his quarters. 

“The fact was,” he began, “that we had the 
poorest luck possible fishing. We got no whales, 
and very few seals; the men get paid on shares, 
you know; and the whole crew got discontent- 
ed. But I could have managed them all right 
enough if it hadn’t been for that beggar Adam 
Graul. What they ever wanted to shove him 
aboard for as mate I don’t know. A sulky, evil- 
tempered brute! 

“The trouble began when we were in Uniak 
Fiord. That German professor started it, 
though he didn’t mean to, poor chap! He took 
Max exploring around on shore, and they 
found a great big lump of black rock up on the 
ice island. He came aboard in an awful excite- 
ment. He said it was a meteorite, and had 
fallen from the sky, and that it was the big- 
gest ever seen and that the Metropolitan Mu- 
scum would give fifty thousand dollars for it. 
Graul overheard him, and he was just mad to 
get that rock. 

“Well, they got me to go and look at it. 
Why. it weighed pretty near fifty tons, and it 
would have taken the whole ship’s company 
three months to shift it. So I put my foot 
down, and said it wouldn’t work. I was respon- 
sible to the firm for catching whales and seals 
while the water was open, and I couldn’t stop 
and risk getting ice-bound for the sake of a 
rock which might prove worth nothing at all. 

“So I marched them all back to the ship, 
Graul looking savage enough to eat me. That 
very night the trouble came to a head. Graui 
worked the men up I suppose. I turned in just 
after six bells, and what woke me was some- 
one lowering a boat. I knew that meant some 
monkey business. and I picked up a pistol and 
ran out of my cabin. I was up the companion 
in about five seconds; but just as 1 got my 
head above deck someone hit me a clip on the 
skull with a stretcher that laid me out. When 
I knew anything again I was lying at the 
bottom of the companion, with my head split 
open. I must have been there a couple of 
hours. for the blood had stopped running from 
the wound in my head and had all congealed. 
When I was able to craw! again IT found there 
wasn’t a soul left aboard. nor a boat either.” 

“And then?” put in Victor, as the captain 
paused. 

“1 just staved there. I couldn’t do anvthing, 
for IT was as wenk as a rat. The ship was 
anchored. and the sea as calm as_ glass. 
Twenty-four hours later a Danish sealer came 
into the fiord. I managed to signal them. and 
some of them came aboard. IT wanted them 
to lend me some men. and rig up an expedi- 
tion to chase the mutineers. T was worried 
about Max more than anything. But they 
couldn’t spare anv. However. they towed the 
‘Harpooner’ back here, and here I’ve been ever 
since. They’ve been no end of good to me, these 
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Danes, and I’m as fit as ever again now.” 

“What made them take Max?” asked Victor 
anxiously. “Have you any idea, captain? He 
wouldn’t have gone unless they made him.” 

“I know that,” replied Captain Fish, in 
puzzled tones. “I can’t imagine what they 
carried him off for.” 

“I guess we’d best get a move on us and 
find out,” put in the tall American, Ezra 
Brant. “When do yew reckon yew’ll be ready, 
cap’n?” 

“T’m ready now!” cried Captain Fish. 

“Come right along, then. Pack up your duds, 
and we’ll be off.” 

An hour later the little “Mermaid,” under 
full steam, was ploughing her way northwards 
among the ice-floes which dotted the glassy 
Arctic sea. 

* * ” 

“Jerusalem! but ain’t that pretty now?” 

The speaker was Ezra Brant. It was the 
third day after the “Mermaid” had left 
Godthaab, and the little yacht had just turned 
her nose eastwards into the mouth of the 
Uniak Fiord. 

Brant and Victor stood in the bow, and 
gazed in admiration at the amazing panorama 
which opened before them. On each side of the 
inlet, which was little more than a mile wide, 
gigantic precipices of black rock dropped sheer 
into the glassy green water, their mighty sum- 
mits crowned with everlasting snow. Dead 
ahead, at the end of the fiord, a monstrous 
glacier raised its cliffs of translucent ice. A 
bright sun made the pinnacles of this vast 
mass of ice gleam and glitter with almost in- 
tolerable brilliance, and below it floated in the 
deep, still water icebergs big and little of 
every possible size and shape. Not a breath 
of air was stirring, and the only signs of life 
were the sea birds, which wheeled and 
screamed along the ledges of the rocks, and a 
few seals, which lay like black dots along the 
edges of the floes. 

Victor drew a deep breath. 


“It’s too beautiful!” he muttered. “But it’s 


‘like a piece of a dead world. Do no natives 


ever come here?” 

“Not many.” replied Captain Fish. coming 
up at that moment. “A few come to hunt at 
this time of the year. But it’s none too safe. 
You see. when that glacier calves there’s a 
wave that would sink a liner if she were too 
close.” ng 

“Calves?” inquired Victor, puzzled. 

“Yes. When a berg breaks off. That’s what 
they call it.” 

“And where do we land?” inquired Victor. 

“There. to the left.” replied the skipper. “Do 
you see that little patch of green? That’s the 
only place you can climb the cliffs.” 

“We'd better get a boat out as soon as we 
can. hadn't we?” inquired Victor. 

“Right yew are!” said Brant. “T reckon we 
can’t go much nearer without risk, can we, 
cap’n ”? 

“About half a mile, that’s all,” replied Cap- 
tain Fish. 
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He gave the necessary orders, and in a few 
minutes the “Mermaid” was lying to at the 
proper spot. The water was too deep for an- 
choring. A boat was ordered out. 

“Hallo!” cried Victor, just as they were pre- 
paring to get into the boat. “There’s thun- 
der!” 

“Thunder!” cried Captain Fish. “There’s 
never been thunder here in the world, and 
probably never will be. It’s too far north. 
Here, get that boat up again quick, if you 
don’t want her stove in!” 

The crackling roar which Victor had taken 
for thunder increased till the whole air rever- 
berated. Next instant Victor saw what was 
happening. A mass of ice was splitting away 
from the end of the glacier and swaying for- 
wards into the sea. 

Out and down it fell, and then, with a crash 
so terrific that the very rocks seemed to shud- 
der at the sound, it plunged into the water, 
and, huge as it was, completely disappeared 
beneath acres of white froth. 

Then it rose, and as it did so a mighty wave 
rose, too, and swept in a vast semi-circular 
wall out towards the open sea. 

Brant’s lips tightened as he watched the 
towering wave, but he said nothing. Suddenly 
Victor grasped his arm. 

“Look! look!” he cried, pointing to a certain 
spot. 

And Brant became aware that poised on the 
top of that racing billow was a tiny craft, ‘a 
mere toy in size, and in it a man. 

Captain Fish saw it, too. 

“Jt’s an Eskimo!” he cried. “Keep your eye 
on him; and keep her head to it!” he shouted 
to the man at the wheel of the “Mermaid.” 

The wave swept on. Victor, forgetting their 
own danger, glued his eyes on the hapless 
Eskimo. He saw the frail canoe flying straight 
towards a large ice-floe. Next second the floe 
disappeared under the green wall, and when 
the wave passed the canoe was seen no more. 

In another moment the “Mermaid” seemed 
suddenly to rise into the air. Victor grabbed 
at a rope, and hung on like grim death as the 
yacht rose, reeling sickeningly, and then 
plunged downwards again. 

Tons of icy water swept over her decks. 
Again and again she rose and fell: but at last 
the monstrous ripples passed. and the fiord 
settled once more into its accustomed calm. 

Five minutes later the boat. with six strong 
men pulling furiously. was flving towards the 
ice-floe where Victor had seen the Eskimo dis- 
appear. 

“There ain’t one chance in a million as he’s 
anywhere but at the bottom!” observed Ezra 
Brant. as they landed on the floe. 

And it seemed. indeed. as if his words were 
true. for not a sign of life apneared on all the 
big sheet of hummocky ice, although the whole 
party hunted energetically. 

Just as they were about to give up the 
search. Victor gave a sudden shout. Brant 
hurried up with a boathook. Victor was en his 
face, gazing down into a deep crack in the floe. 
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“There’s something dark at the bottom!” he 
cried. “See?” 

The tall American swung himself down into 
the chilly chasm. 

“Catch on tight to me, Victor!” he called. 
“T’'ll see if I kin get hold of it.” 

The cleft was about twenty feet deep, and 
very narrow at its upper end. Brant, getting 
one foot on each side, poked the boathook 
towards the dark object, which was visible, 
wedged under an overhanging mass of ice at 
the far end of the crevasse. Victor held on to 
his coat to keep him from slipping. 

“It’s pretty hard, whatever it is!” puffed 
Brant, after an ineffectual effort to dig the 
hook into the object. “It’s mighty dark down 
there. Give us a match.” 

Victor struck a match, and handed it down. 

“Wal, I’ll be jiggered if it ain’t the canoe!” 
cried Brant. “She’s upside down!” 

With a mighty dig he drove the pointed end 


of the boathook through the bottom of the 
skin kayak, and wrenched it away in frag- 


ments. 

“The poor critter’s underneath!” he shout- 
ed. “Hi, cap’n, bring us a rope!” 

Captain Fish ran up with a coil of line, and 
Brant, securing one end round his own waist, 
let himself slide down into the recesses of the 
ice-cleft. 

“Haul away!” he called, after a minute. 
And the other two pulled him up again to the 
daylight, holding in his arms the motionless 
body of a little man about five feet high. As 
he laid him down on the ice, Victor saw that 
his skin was a pale brown and his hair 
straight and black. 

“Plumb drowned, I reckon!” observed Ezra 
pitifully. 

‘Don’t be too sure!” cried Captain Fish, set- 
ting to work to strip some of his furs from 
the little Eskimo, and beginning to rub his 
limbs. 

Victor got some brandy from the boat, and 
helped vigorously. The three worked for 
nearly twenty minutes before there was the 
slightest sign of returning life, and_ finally 
they: began to conclude that Brant was right. 

Suddenly Victor gave a shout. 

“T saw his eyelid move!” he cried. 

They redoubled their efforts. and in a few 
minutes more had the satisfaction of seeing 
the little man’s eyes open. Then they bun- 
died him up in a rug, and took him quickly 
back to the yacht. 

So quickly did the Eskimo get over his ac- 
cident that he was able to go ashore with the 
others that very evening. 

Tomat, as he called himself, was a_half- 
civilized native. and could speak a_ little 
Danish and English. He was extremely grate- 
ful to his rescuers. and specially attached 
himself to Victor. He told him that his tribe 
were a dav’s journey south. in summer quar- 
ters. in another fiord. and when he understood 
the object of the “Mermaid’s” visit. an- 
nounced that he had himself seen a number 
of white men travel inland two months 
before. 
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“They go see black stone,” said Tomat. 
“Not safe do that. If Aug Salik see them 
steal, they kill ’em quick!” 

. “And who are the Aug Saliks, anyway?” in- 
quired Brant. 

“They very bad men. They live way over 
there.” Tomat pointed inland. 

“What, up there?” cried Victor, in surprise. 

“We not know where,’ answered Tomat. 
“They live on big ice.” 

He shook his head, and looked mysterious. 

By this time the party had landed on the 
one narrow strip of beach which Uniak Fiord 
boasted. It was a lovely spot. A line of 
white sand contrasted exquisitely with the 
black rocks above. The cliff was rugged and 
broken, and a narrow patch zigzagged up it, 
with here and there patches of bright green 
turf studded with delicate little Arctic flow- 
ers. Tiny thickets of willow not more than 
two feet high grew in sheltered spots. 

They began to climb up the steep path. 
Half-way up, Victor darted to one side and 
snatched up something white which was stuck 
in a crevice between two rocks. It was a bit 
of white-painted plank. 

“Look!” he cried, thrusting the piece of 
wood under the eyes of Captain Fish. On it 
was scrawled these words: “Help. Max 
Drew.” And an arrow, roughly drawn, point- 
ed inland. 

+ * » * 

It’s gettin’ kind of chilly,” observed Brant, 
in his dry way. And, in spite of his heavy 
furs. he shivered. 

“Jove, I didn’t know it could be so cold!” 


replied Victor, with chattering teeth. 
“Shouldn’t we camp soon?” he inquired of 
Tomat. 


The Eskimo looked round anxiously over 
the vast expanse of unbroken ice, now grow- 
ing momentarily more dim under a driving 
veil of snowflakes. 

“No camp yet,” he said. “Big storm come. 
Must find shelter. Tent blow away if no find 
shelter.” 

“The critter means as we've got to find a 
hummock to shelter us from this here gale,” 
said the lanky down Easter, whipping up. the 
dog-team which Tomat had secured for the 
travellers from his village. 

“You don’t know how it can blow till you’ve 
been up on the Greenland ice-cap Victor,” put 
in Captain Fish; “and storms of this kind 
often last a week. It would be simple sui- 
cide to camp here in the open. The wind 
would whip the tent away, and we should 
freeze to death. Tomat is right. We must 
find shelter.” 

It was five days since the party had left the 
yacht. on the track of the mutineers. They 
had passed the great meteorite on the second 
day. and underneath the great black mass of 
rock had found a second message from Max. 

“Prisoners. in hands of unknown tribe!” 
were the words, this time written in blood on 
an old handkerchief. 

When Tomat had been told of this he looked 


very grave. 
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“They Aug Saliks,” he had said. “We not 
find them. We go home.” 

It had been only after most urgent en- 
treaties on the part of the others that he had 
consented to go onwards inland in what he 
considered a futile attempt to find these mys- 
terious ice-men and their prisoners. 

And now on this fifth day they had climbed 
to a height of fully five thousand feet above 
the sea, and had had the ill-luck to be caught 
in one of those frightful snow blizzards which 
all the winter long whip these everlasting 
snowfields, but in the summer months are 
only occasional visitants of the Greenland 
ice-cap. 

Faster and faster whirled the small, pow- 
dery particles of frozen snow, and stronger 
and more fierce grew the blasts of the bitter 
ale. 

The cold was frightful. Even though clad 
in the thickest furs, the wind cut them to the 
bones. Hands and feet lost all sensation. 
Victor felt a horrible drowsiness benumbing 


his brain. He staggered on beside tlie labor- 
ing dogs, plunging knee-deep through the 


loose snowdrifts. / 

To lie down and sleep—that was his one 
idea. Why not camp where they were? 
Nothing was worth this torture. 

He forgot Max, forgot his comrades, forgot 
everything. 

Blindly and mechanically he stumbled -for- 
ward. He stepped into a deeper snowdrift, 
caught the toe of his snowshoe, and fell. He 
made one effort to rise. He could not. He 
lay where he was. His eyes closed, and he 
slipped away into a land of beautiful dreams. 

Ah, what was that? A sharp pain. A 
voice shouting in his ear. 

“Leave me alone!” cried the boy. 
without me!” 

“Get up!” It was Brant’s voice, harsh and 
threatening. “Get up, and be mighty smart 
about it!” he ordered. And the lash of his 
dog-whip again cracked across Victor’s back. 

The pain roused the boy. He made a fresh 
effort to rise. Brant’s powerful grasp was on 
his arm, and plucked him out of the drift and 
set him on his feet. 

“T’m tarnation sorry,” he said, “and I hope 
I didn’t hurt ye. But I had to do it. Ye’d 
be a gone coon inside of five minutes if ye lay 
there!” 

Again began the torture of that plunging 
through the cruel drifts, while the pitiless 
gale lashed their faces. So thick was the 
snow that they could not see fifty feet in any 
direction. It seemed as if nothing but a mira- 
cle could save them, for not a hummock or 
any ice projection large enongh to afford the 
slightest shelter broke the flat expanse around 
them. But it was death to stop; and, led by 
the plucky little Eskimo, they toiled onwards 
and upwards. 

The whole of the vast island of Greenland 
is covered by a tremendous ice-sheet, which 
has been growing for countless centuries, till 
in the centre it has reached the almost ap- 
palling thickness of at least four thousand 


“Go on 
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feet. And during the past five days the way 
of the travellers had led always upwards. 
They had not, of course, got anywhere near 
the summit; which, according to Nansen, is at 
least seven thousand feet above the sea. 

But now, as they reeled, half dead with cold 
and fatigue through the Arctic tempest, it 
seemed to them that the ground began sud- 
denly to slope downwards before thm. They 
all noticed it, but each fancied it but a delu- 
sion born of their numbed brains. It was the 
Eskimo who first mentioned it. 

“Going down—muchdown!” he shouted in 
the ear of Captain Fish. 

The roar of the gale was so terrific that no 
ordinary tones could be heard. 

“Good job, too!” shouted back the captain. 
“Get down a hollow and find shelter.” 

He staggered over towards Victor and 
Brant and told them the good news. It put 
fresh heart into them, and they all made a 
fresh spurt. 

The slope grew steadily greater. The dogs 
quickened their pace. They no longer needed 
the whip. With heads held high, they trotted 
sharply. The snowshoes of the men glided 
along almost effortless. But still the cruel 
gale roared in their faces, and the sharp snow 
powder choked their breath. On and on they 
flew, faster and faster. But the slope was as 
level as any of. the great waste they had 
passed over, and no friendly hummock reared 
its head to offer them a camping-place. 

Victor felt as if he were suffocating. The 
snow choked his mouth and nostrils. He 
glided up to Tomat. 

“Can’t we stop soon?” he entreated. 

But the Eskimo pointed forward. 

“Hurry—much hurry!” he cried. 

So steep became the hill that the dogs no 
longer pulled. The sledge ran upon their 
heels. Tomat put his feet together and 
tobagganed downwards. The others followed 
his example. 

“This is an almighty queer start,” cried 
Brant in Victor’s ear. “Looks like we’re com- 
ing to the great jumping-off place.” 

“Anything’s better than the cold,” shivered 
the boy in reply. 

And still the slope increased. The pace be- 
came terrific. It needed the most careful 
guidance to keep together and avoid falling. 
Each in his heart dreaded this drop through 
the snow mist. Victor’s flesh crawled as he 
imagined each instant that they would arrive 
at the edge of some frightful chasm, and go 
whirling down into unknown depths below. 

But still Tomat glided along like a white 
ghost in front, and the others followed. 
Gradually the force of the gale decreased, and 
Victor felt that he could breathe once more. 
The snow no longer drove so savagely in their 
faces, but it fell as thick as ever, and hid all 
a few yards in front of them in a dense white 
fog. 

‘Tomat the Eskimo dropped on his haunches 
and literally flew. The others, unable to keep 
an upright position, did the same. The pace 
became simply terrific. The dogs could not 
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longer keep up. Their yelping died in the 
gloom behind. The four men, bunched close 
together, went flying downwards, at the speed 
of an express train. The wild rush through 
the air continued for many minutes. They 
knew that they had descended thousands of 
feet, but none could tell where they would 
land. The snow-wreaths drove weirdly 
around, and below all was wrapped in thick- 
est fog. 

Beneath Victor’s feet he could feel the snow 
caking soft and soggy, as it does in a thaw. 
The further they travelled down this tremen- 
dous hillside, the softer and thicker it grew, 
and the thicker was the wet fog through 
which the little party of adventurers plunged. 
Creaking noises arose around them—weird, 
splitting sounds—and presently the boy 
began to feel as if the whole steep snowfield 
was moving beneath them. Suspicion grew 
to certainty. It was an avalanche, and they 
four were riding helpless on its awful crest. 
On it swept, at first quietly, but gaining speed 
and momentum with every minute. Groaning, 
crashing, and roaring, the whole crest of the 
hillside went surging down into the clammy 
mist below. 

Of a sudden, Victor felt himself shoot out 
into the air. A spasm of uncontrollable ter- 
ror seized him as he knew that his fear was 
verified. “Poor old Max!” he muttered, as he 
felt that all their toil had been in vain, and 
that his cousin would now never be rescued. 
Then came a sudden stunning shock, and he 
knew no more. 

(End of Part 1.) 


This story will be concluded next month. A 
new two-part story every month, 





LIGHTING A FIRE WITHOUT A MATCH 


Matches were invented less than a hundred 
years ago, and then were not much use. They 
cost at first twelve a penny, and needed a good 
deal of rubbing before they would strike. 

Before that an ingenious Frenchman invented 
a kind of match with a head formed of certain 
chemicals, which would burst into flame when 
dipped into some acid. So he had to carry about 
a box of matches and a bottle of acid! 

The tinderbox came before this, and took still 
longer to get a flame. Anyone can make one 
for himself, a small box with bits of tinder, or 
half-burnt cloth, at the bottom, and a piece of 
flint and steel. By striking these together so 
that the sparks fall on to the tinder, a flame is 
at last made. But, before men had iron, it was 
still a longer process. First they used to rub 
two sticks together, then twirl a dry stick in a 
hole or socket cut in a dry plank or tree trunk. 

Then men found out that they could do it 
quicker by pressing the stick into the wood by 
another piece of wood, also with a socket in it, 
and getting someone else to pull the stick round 
with a piece of string. That was really the 
best and quickest way. 


One almost as good was to cut a slot in a 
piece of bamboo. and saw it with another piece 
of bamboo. The little bits of sawdust that 
were made soon caught fire. 


Mrs. Howard: And so two of your sons are 
Boy Scouts? Where do they do most of their 
reconnoitering? 


Mrs. Bowen: In our refrigerator.—‘‘Life.” 











Chief Scout, ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Chief Scout Executive, JAMES E. WEST 


Hon. President, THE HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Hon. Vice-Pres., COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


BOY SCOUT TROOPS BEING ORGANIZED IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





public schools in many States throughout 

the country have endorsed the Boy Scout 

movement as a supplement to the work of 
the class room, and are furthering the organiza- 
tion of the Boy Scout troops. While scouting ac- 
tivities furnish a certain amount of discipline 
and drill, those features, so far as the educators 
are concerned, are not of the greatest im- 
portance, because drill and discipline are 
supplied in the class room. But the im- 
portant factor in the eyes of school teachers 
and professors is the systematic supervision 
supplied by Scoutmasters over the boys 
play. In other words, if the boys are taught to 
play thoroughly, to paddle a canoe right, to 
swim correctly, to follow a trail, and to stalk 
birds, such system in play undoubtedly means 
system and thoroughness in study. Further- 
more, the educators believe that for a few years 
at least, it is as vitally important to watch over 
the boys when at play as it is to supervise their 
study. 

It Ys estimated that about 750 teachers and 
Superintendents of schools have organized Boy 
Scout troops and that there are at least 300 
troops formed among the boys in the schools 
throughout the country. While these troops are 
not officially connected with the schools, yet the 
boys of one troop are all members of the same 
school room or the same _ school building. 
Furthermore, educators, although not having 
organized troops within their own schools, are 
promoting the scout movement in connection 
with settlement work, Sunday School work, 
boys’ clubs and athletic organizations. 

The scout movement appeals to educators for 
still another reason. It enables them to become 
friends of the boys. The situation is different 
from the school room, and the necessity of 
maintaining discipline requires that the teacher 
be stern and commanding, holding himself aloof 
from the boys. and attempting as it were to 
stimulate the boys from a_ superior position. 
In scouting, however, the teacher as Scoutmas- 
ter becomes the bovs’ friend and advisor, en- 
gaging in games with them, and perhaps being 
surnassed by the more clever of the boys in 
various athletic games or in contests where 
alertness is the chief feature. Furthermore, he 
is the boys’ confidant and while he is their 
trainer, he also is their fast friend. 

In New York troops of scouts have been or- 
ganized in many schools. For instance, in Pub- 
lic School No. 64, at Ninth street and Avenue 
B, Scoutmaster N. Filfuss and Assistant Scout- 
master M. Flarn, have troops of scouts. In 
Public School No. 11, at 314 West Seventeenth 
street, Scovtmaster H. T. Shimbhere is teacher 
and in Public School No. 17, New Brighton, 
S._I., Seovtmaster L. A. Toenp is teacher. 

In Washington the Board of Eduestion has 
taken up the seout movement. Dr. William N. 
Davidson, Superintendent of Schools, has given 
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a@ permit to the Emery school to organize a 
troop. The only restraint which he placed on 
the formation of scout troops in the schools is 
that every troop must be under the direct su- 
pervision of the school officials and of compe- 
tent persons. Other school officials interested 
in the work in Washington are Ernest L. 
Thurston, Assistant Superintendent of Schools; 
A. T. Stewart, Director of Intermediate In- 
struction; Roscoe C. Bruce, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

In Philadelphia, many scout troops have been 
organized in the public schools. Pupils in the 
Charswood Vare, Campbell and Nebinger public 
schools have organized troops. Thomas Aston, 
principal of a public school in McAlester, Okla., 
has taken up the scout work. Captain J. W. 
Vare, Instructor of the Summer Naval School 
in Indiana, is also teaching scouting. 

Mr. George H. Niedlinger of East Orange, 
N. J., writes: “One of the most important re- 
sults in connection with our scout movement 
has been the difference in the order in the 
school. For instance, especially in the junior 
room, several teachers were on the point of re- 
signing because of the trouble in controlling 
their boys, and the general order of the depart- 
ment, which numbers about one hundred, while 
fairly good, was kept so by much effort, There 
was an immediate change when we organized 
the scouts, and many times the Superintendent 
of that department has told me, that she has 
had no trouble at all, and that the result has 
2 most he gpa eal 

“You wou perhaps be interested to kno 
that one of the teachers of the public echest 
came to see me to ask what the movement was, 
and upon my inquiring, made this statement: 
That the difference in certain boys in her room 
had been so marked following what she dis- 
pooch bw panne erg a in the scout move- 

, that she came to inquir = 
lying principles were.” eens wand the waeer 





A BOY SCOUT LOST 
(Special to Boys’ Life.) 
F. L. Allen, Scoutmaster of Fort 

has written to national Semiduasent ar” the 
Boy Scouts of America, asking them to help 
find Harold Henza, a Boy Scout of that place 
who has run away from home. The boy is 
supposed to be in New York city, and the Boy 
Scouts of New York are asked to lonk for the 
boy. Describing Henza, Scoutmaster Allen 
says: “He is in his eighteenth year, dark 
complexion and hair, rather light ‘hlue eves 
ahont five feet six inches tall and slender. 
Weight 125 to 135 pounds. He has a habit of 
keeping his mouth open as he listens or walks 
His face is somewhat broken out. Probably 
wore either dark or light drab suit. Can you 
not set the Scouts of the citv upon the lookout 
for him and also those along the line.” 
24 
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CQNDUCTED BY A. S. DUDLEY 
HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH SNOW 





TELLING WHAT ARE THE SPECIAL DIF- 
FICULTIES OF WINTER LANDSCAPE 
WORK, AND HOW THEY MAY BE OVER- 
COME.—WITH HINTS ON THE EXPOSURE 
— OF SNOW PIC- 


IGHT at this season of the year nearly 

every camera owner is putting forth a 

special. effort to record a few scenes rep- 

resentative of winter. In the New Eng- 
land and Northern States the opportunities are 
far greater than in other sections of the coun- 
try. In some localities it often happens that 
there are not more than two or three days in 
the year when snow pictures can be taken at 
all. For this reason it is necessary to be ready 
to deal with such work the moment that the 
opportunity does arise. 

Each class of subject requires different treat- 
ment, and although snow pictures have dif- 
ficulties of their own, it must not be taken for 
granted that snow scenes are particularly hard 
to photograph. The beauty of many of them 
is a strong incentive to the amateur worker to 
try to photograph them, regardless of any of 
the minor stumbling blocks. 

If you will glance through some of the snow 
negatives you have made in the past, one dif- 
ficulty which you “bumped up against” will 
probably stand out and attract your notice at 
the very first. Particularly those negatives 
which produced disappointing prints are char- 
acterized by clear glass where the shadows, or 
rather the darker tones, predominated. The 
trunks and branches of trees, where they are 
not covered with snow, usually possess little or 
no detail, and when a print is made from the 
negative these parts are represented by merely 
black areas. You may wonder why this is the 
case, because the whole earth is draped with a 
most beautiful white reflector. Still here are 
objects in the photograph which in themselves 
are not a very dark green, in the full illumina- 
tion both of the sky and the reflected light, yet 
they are reproduced as black. 

And right along with this defect is another: 
The vast areas of snow in the negative are so 
dense that they print out a pure chalky white, 
without any texture showing on the surface at 
all. If you will glance at the first snow scene 
you have the chance of observing you will see 
at once that such a reproduction is not true to 
nature. No matter what you photograph the 
aim should be to secure, as far as possible, a 
wide range of gradation from the deepest 
shadows to the highest point of light. Do not 
that I mean all classes of photographic work. 
When you come to commercial photography, 
and the making of copies of line drawings and 
similar subjects, then contrast is the essential. 
confuse this statement, however, by thinking 
But for practically all outdoor landscape work 
and indoor portraiture the rule to secure as 
long a series of graduated lights holds good. 

The time to photograph a snow scene is im- 
mediately after the snow has fallen. Particu- 
larly is it desirable to be out early in the morn- 
ing, before any one has tracked through to 
mar the surface. It is, ef course, seriously ob- 
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jectionable to have a pure lifeless white field 
of snow, unbroken by foeot-prints or shrubbery. 
or an object of some kind. Still the foot-prints 
should lead the eye of the observer toward the 
center of the picture. The lines should not 
lead the eye out of the picture. You are best 
able to govern these conditions if you are first 
on the scene, for then you can mark out your 
own composition to a great extent. 

Now, if you will observe the surface of the 
field of snow you will see that it has a char- 
acter entirely its own. You would never mis- 
take it for a layer of salt, or for some white 
fabric. Everyone will agree that it is white, 
still it has a texture all its own. This is due 
partly to its nature and partly to the manner 
in which it is deposited. Usually there are lit- 
tle ritfles which cast little shadows. A bunch 
of grass protrudes here and there, all to aid 
you in securing a relief from the monotony 
which would exist if the surface was as level as 
a sheet-of ice. you see that you cannot 
expect to get a successful snow picture unless 
this characteristic appearance of snow can be 
reproduced. At least you must get in your 
picture a suggestion of this effect. A dense 
black deposit on your negative, through which 
no light can penetrate to the printing paper, 
cannot give the artistic or natural rendering 
you want. 

Now just for a moment compare the snow 
scene with a summer landscape. The latter 
will have but very few points of light in it that 
are as dense as even the middle tones in your 
snow scene. And what high-lights there are in 
the summer landscape will occupy but very 
small areas. The half-tones and shadows 
usually play the most important part and cover 
the greater part of the picture. Even though 
you_ have been over-developing your summer 
landscapes the slight blocking up of the high- 
lights may pass by unnoticed. But when you 
get the reverse conditions in the snow picture, 
your attention to the over-development is more 
quickly called to the quality of the high-lights. 
And then if the shadows come up quite black 
their blackness is intensified by contrast with 
the white snow, and you then condemn your 
print as being unsatisfactory. 

As you want your print to represent snow, 
the most important point in snow pictures then 
is to get distinct printing quality in the snow 
itself. In the first place, much depends upon 
the selection of the subject, and much can be 
done by selecting a point of view from which 
to make the exposure which will allow the light 
to fall on the snow to give the greatest amount 
of contrast between the delicate half-tones in 
the snow itself. The greatest help of this kind 
will be given you when the sun is shining and 
you can point your camera in such a direction 
that every little mound and rise in the surface 
will sparkle in the sun light and cast a distinct 
shadow. If it happens that the sun is not 
shining at all, you will observe that in almost 
every case you can find some one view point, 
from which to make the exposure, that will 
show up the snow surface to a better advan- 
tage than another. In every case you should 
look out for it and endeavor to select the best 
position from which you are to make the ex- 
posure—the location from which you can get 
the greatest amount of contrast in the snow 
surface itself. . 

You, of course, admit that it is one thing te 
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see this effect and quite another to secure it on 
the negative. To do this, the exposure must 
be as nearly correct as you can get it. But 
still more important, you must on no account 
over-develop the plate. The clogging up of th 
high-lights by over-development is the prevail- 
ing fault in the photography of snow. Tank 
development prevents any chance of this error, 
and those practicing this method will get best 
results. Still those who are determined to 
develop the plate by hand, who judge their 
development by looking at the back of the 
plate, must be exceedingly careful not to overdo 
the action. It is far better to fix the negative 
too soon than too late. It would be better 1 
intensify the negative, if by chance you fail to 
carry development far enough. want to 
impress upon you that the great thing is to 
stop development soon enough. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to point 
out how to retain the printing quality in the 
high-lights of the negative of a snow scene, 
but it is not so easy to indicate how to obtain 
detail in the shadows. In many cases it seems 
to be impossible, and one must rest content 
with the dodge of getting as little deep shadow 
into the picture as possible. A spot or two of 
black will serve to give a key to the whole 
scene, and so long as it is only a spot it will not 
do so much harm if it is practically jet black 
in the print. You see you have here just the 
reverse condition to that which prevails in the 
summer landscape. In the landscape scene you 
have but few strong high-lights; the whole 
area predominates with the darker tones. In 
the snow scene you should have but very small 
area occupied by dense shadows; the greater 
art should be taken up with the snow itself. 

he range of light and shade in some snow 
scenes is so great that it would be very dif- 
ficult to get the shadows fully exposed without 
over-exposing the high-lights, and as the high- 
lights are the most important in such subjects, 
you often will have to let the shadows take 
#are of themselves. 


About as close as we can get to a definite 
rule on the subject is “give the longest expos- 
ure you dare to give to the high-lights, and let 
it go at that.” 

So many ask, “What brand of plate shall I 
use?” But to the beginner my answer is, “Use 
the same film or plate you are accustomed to 
use for other work.” It is not wise to change 
from one plate to another. And this applies to 
the advanced amateur as well as to the 
beginner. A change of plate means a waste of 
plate, time and chemicals. The one you are 
familiar with will give you best results from 
the very start. Later, when you want to ex- 
periment, then it is time enough to think about 
some special brand. Bear in mind that the 
loss of experience in the taking up of a fresh 
brand of plate more than counter-balances any 
gain from the superior suitability. Still, my 
experience has been, that a slow orthochromatic 
plate with a rather deep yellow ray filter are to 
be preferred to any others for this particular 
work. 

The plates, of course, should be backed, for 
where there is so much in the scene that is 
brilliantly reflective, any trace of halation 
would be fatal. On the other hand, there are 
ways and means of doing away with halation 
without using a backed, or even a non-halation 
plate. There was a time when I thought the 
non-halation plate was absolutely essential, but 
one of the simplest of methods is to use the 
ordinary plate, give from three to four times 
the usual amount of exposure, and then de- 
velop the plate in a pyro developer containin 
practically no carbonate of soda (the accelera- 
tor). At some other time, when space permits. 
I'll go into detail on this method. It is one 
originated by the American School of Art and 
Photography, Scranton, Pa. 

It is very important to do away with any 
signs of halation in a snow picture. If you use 
a slow orthochromatic plate and a “six times’’ 
ray filter, the exposure at f/8 will generally be 
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in the neighborhood of half a second. The 
ordinary instantaneous shutter is convenient 
for this work, although you can quickly take 
the cap off and put it back on the lens .and 
secure pretty nearly accurate exposure. 

The most suitable paper for snow scenes is 
the ordinary bromide or gaslight paper. There 
is a softness about the matt surfaces of these 
papers which adds to the general beauty of the 
scene, and by being pure black and white a 
more accurate color rendering is obtained. The 
carbon surface is most suitable. You should 
not use an extremely rough or glossy surfaced 
paper. Bear in mind that much of the effect 
in a_ snow scene depends on the finer detail by 
which the surface of the snow is characterized, 
— a this is lost when a very rough paper 
s used. 

I will be very pleased to have readers of 
“BOYS’ LIFE” send me a print from the best 
snow negative they secure this season. It will 
give me pleasure to criticise the print and to 
offer suggestions. Address me in care of 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 72 Weybosset street, 
Providence, R. I., and enclose a stamp for re- 
turn of the print. 


SOME SCOUTING HINTS 


There is an old saying which states that 
“Charity begins at home,” and the Scouts 
might also say “Scouting begins at home.” 
Where all true Scouts should be able and will- 
ing to be handy and useful is at home. The 
following are a few useful hints and facts 
which you will, no doubt, find interesting and 
helpful to you some day. 

To make leather boots waterproof, saturate 
them with castor oil. 

If ever the stove chimney catches fire, throw 
salt or a handful of sulphur into the grate where 
the fire is burning. 

If you get your clothes spotted with grease, 
thoroughly saturate a cloth with turpentine, 
place a soft blotter beneath and on top of the 
spots and press hard. By this means the grease 
is dissolved or absorbed by the blotting and en- 
tirely removed from the clothing. 

To remove fruit stains from your hands. 
Wash the latter in clean water and dry slight- 
ly, and while they are still a little damp, hold 
them round the flame of a match. Stains on 
the hands can also be removed by rubbing them 
with lemon juice and salt. 

ses 


A SCOUT’S EMBROCATION 

However fit we may be, we are all apt to feel 
a bit stiff after a bit of hard scouting, and a 
good embrocation is the only remedy. 

Here is a recipe which every Scout can make 
up, and always ought to keep in his cupboard. 

Put half a pint of turpentine and an egg into 
a large bottle and shake thoroughly. In a lit- 
tle time the mixture will become thick and 
creamy. 

Then add a quarter of a pint of vinegar. It is 
as well to put the embrocation into small bot- 
tles, placing in each a lump of camphor. This 
mixture will keep for years. 

It is well to remember that no embrocation 
can be really effective unless it is appleid by 
hard, steady rubbing. 

Press the affected muscle as hard as you can, 
and do not stop until your arm arches thor- 
oughly. 


* * + 
DESPATCH-RUNNING 


When despatch-running the Scout has to hide 
his message in a place where it is not likely to 
be found by the enemy. For a safe place I find 
the following very suitable: 

Have the bottom of your staff made to screw 
on and off by a turner, with a small cavity in 
the screw part (it will only cost a copper or 
two). Insert message in cavity, and screw the 
part on tightly. A bit of dirt smeared over the 
joint makes it less perceivable. 

—The Scoutmaster. 
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WHAT THE BOY SCOUTS ARE 
DOING 





E Boy Scout organization in the Canal 

Zone is flourishing. There are nine scout 

masters in the Zone and an Isthmian Canal 

Boy Scout Council. There are scout masters 
in Ancon, Cristobal, Culebra, Empire City, Gatun, 
Gorgona, and Porto Bello. Col. George W. 
Goethals, Chairman of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, is much interested in the Scouts and 
is helping them. 

** 

The title of James E. West, formerly Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Boy Scouts of America, 
has been changed to Chief Scout Executive. 
This has been done by the order of the Execu- 
tive Board, which felt that Mr. West should 
have a title more in keeping with his duties 
and the aims of the organization. 

. 


A new book recently appeared from the press 
of Little, Brown Company, of Boston, entitled, 
“Across the Latitudes,"” by John Fleming. One 
of the most interesting of the stories in this 
collection is ‘Tad Sheldon, Second-Class Scout.” 


Arrangements are now being made to give 
the Boy Scouts in England (in return for the 
payment of five cents a year) a complete 
course in elementary. aeronautics. 


The Bov Scouts of Westfield, Pa., are getting 
out of bed at daybreak every Saturday morn- 
ing to go on trapping expeditions. 


The members of Troop F of the Boy Scouts of 
America in Reading, Pa., fought a fire for sev- 
eral hours recently, and prevented it from 
spreading to farm houses. | 


The Boy Scouts in Ottawa, Kas., acted as 
escorts for the women school teachers who as- 
sembled at a convention there, and carried 
their baggage for them, last month, 


Francis Hallowell, Boy Scout of St. Paul, 
Minn., is a “cracker-jack” flapjack maker. He 
cooks so well that he was called upon to make 
flapjacks for Gov. Eberhart of Minnesota. 


Four Boy Scouts in Baltimore went to the aid 
of an old man whose horse fell. They un- 
hitched the animal, got him on his feet. and 
then put him hack in the traces. The old man 
did not leave his seat. 

* a s 

Jens Simdherg Haynes of Christiana, Norway, 
who was among the first scout masters in Nor- 
way, is coming to the United States and will 
join the Roy Scouts of America. For several 
years he has heen interested in the training of 
boys in Norway. 





NOTE TO SCOUTMASTERS 


It is the intention of the publishers to 
present in each issue the news of the Boy 
Scout Movement throughout the country 
and to attain this end we ask that Scout- 
masters send us as soon as possible all 
the news of their patrols for publication. 
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The Mount Washington Boy Scouts of Balti- 
more, Md., are soon to have an armory. The 
land was presented to the Mount Washington 
Playgrounds Association by the Baltimore Sub- 
urban Land Company. It is expected that the 
armory will be completed March i 

” 


The second annual gathering of the leaders of 
the Boy Scouts of America and the first big 
review of the Boy Scouts themselves, will begin 
on February 9. On that day Lieutenant General 
Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, founder of the 
British Boy Scouts, will join the leaders of the 
Boy Scouts of America for a conference, and 
soon afterward, accompanied by James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts 
of America, will begin a tour to review hun- 
dreds of thousands of Scouts through the 
country. a el 16 


The Boy Scouts of Chicago are helping the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. Through the 
enthusiasm of Mrs. M. J. Sarsfield, the Boy 
Scouts are helping in the fight against the 
white plague. 

» . a 

The Duke of Connaught has accepted a posi- 

tion of Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of 


Canada. 
s = a 


Boy Scouts in Burlington, N. J., collected 
money with which to buy Christmas presents 
for the poor. 

« ce s 

Sixty Boy Scouts in Nashville, Tenn., aided 

in the sale of the Red Cross Christmas stamps. 


In Battle Creek, Mich., 104 Boy Scouts deliv- 
ered 7,000 invitations in one day to men to at- 
tend a big mass meeting, the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement campaign. 


Gifford Pinchot, former United States Fores- 
ter, has become an active worker among the 
Boy Scouts of America. He is the Chief Scout 
Woodsman of the organization, and will have 
plenty of work in arranging various activities 
in the woods for the boys, 


Harold Parfitt, Chief Scout of the Belgian 
Boy Scouts in Brussels, Belgium. was very 
much pleased with the manual of the Boy 
Scouts of America. In a letter to James E. 
West. Executive Secretary of the Boy Scouts 
of America, he writes: ‘“‘The Scouts here who 
read English almost fight to get hold of one of 
your hooks. The work is certainly in advance 
of anything turned out for Scouts yet, in any 
language.” icc ie 


The Boy Scouts of Pabylon, L. I, gave “first 
aid” to a friend, Joseph Nagenast, 13 years old, 
who fell from a chestnut tree and fractured his 


wrist. 
ss 6s 


ao 
The ‘Boy Scouts of Menominee, Mich., had a 


“bear hunt” recently. a 


The Boy Scouts of Greensboro, N. C., partici- 
pated in a hare and hound chase. 


The Boy Scouts of Buffalo have started a 
month’s campaign to get one hundred tender- 
feet in the various patrols. 


The Bov Scouts of Troy. N. Y., have a potato 
roast on the city plavground on Saturday after- 
noons during the winter months. 
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VIOLIN 
FREE 


This is a fine handsome, clear 
toned, good-sized Violin of highly 
pol shed, beautiful wood with 
elony-finished pegs. finger board and 
tail piece, one silver string, three 
gut strings. long bow of white 
horse-hair, box of rosin and FINE 
SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOK, 

Send us your pame and address 
for 24 packages of BLUINE to sell 
at 10 cents » package. When aold 
return our $2.40 aml we will send 
you this beautiful Violin and out- 
fit just exactly as represented. 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 
890 Mill St., Dept. 18. 
Concord Junction, 





Mass. 








American Watch, Stem Wind and Set, Composition Gilt 
Metal Case, looks like gold. wears like gold, 
time-keeper. also Ring with sparkling gem. beth FREE 
for selling only 20 sets Collar Buttons and Pins at luc. a 
set. Write for them. 


FRIEND SOAP CO., Dept. 388, BOSTON, MASS. 





ICTURE MACHINE ‘irnecses'"* 










Admission Tickets and White 

Paper Show Screen, 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 

890 Mill St.. Dept. 55, 
Concord Junction, 





witH 100 vias Mass. 





ALMOST ANYONE CAN LEARN IT AT HOME 


This is no special gift as you have supposed, 
but an art. I have taught thousands in all 
parts of the world. Cost small. Send to-day 
2-cent stamp for partic™!--" and proofs. 


0. A. SMITH, Reom D-30 -823 Bigelow St., PEORIA, ILL. 





SOMETHING NEW. 
SNAKE CAMERA 


Will lust lifetime. Amusing for 
young and old. $1 worth of fun. 
Mail us 25c. F. G. DAVIS CO., 
45 West 34th St., New York. 


WONDER BUTTONHOLE LAMP. 


Cutest thing out. Wear it in your button- 











hole. ou will make a sensation. Burns 
any oil. Makes a bright light seen for 
es blocks. Boys go wild over it. By mail with 


extra present, 12c. 


Cc. A. NICHOLS, JR., Box 96, CHILI, N. Y. 


guaranteed | 
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The Librarian of the Public Library in Den. 
ver, Col., found that there were many blind 
people in the city who could not use the read. 
ing room for the blind because they had no one’ 
to lead them back and forth. He suggested to 
the Boy Scouts that they help. Now every day 
a certain number of Scouts are detailed to lead 
these blind people to and from their reading 
room. 


* + * 
The Scouts of Fort Wayne, Ind., hit upon an 
ingenious method of helping their city and 
themselves at the same time. They gathered 


together all the waste paper in the city and 
sold it for enough to fit themselves out with 
the regulation Scout uniforms. 

+. . * 


The Boy Scouts of Coshocton, O., have re- 
ceived the use of a farm of twenty-five acres 
near their town. On it they will be privileged 
to farm, plant flower -gardens and engage in 
other Scout activities. 

* * + 

Eric Ahlquist, a Boy Scout of St. Paul, who 
hiked several hundred miles recently, built a 
fire by friction in forty seconds. 

* * * 


The Boy Scouts of the Kentucky Institute for 
the Blind in Louisville, Ky., have organized a 
football team and have won several victories. 

7 * +. 


The Boy Scouts of Cleveland, O., on election 
day carried the results from the different voting 
booths to the headquarters for election returns, 

- > . 


Boards of Education and Superintendents of 
public schools in many States throughout the 
eourtry have endorsed the Boy Scout move- 
ment as a supplement to the work of the class 
room, and are furthering the organization of 
the Boy Scout troops. 

. - . 

Kansas Citv, Kansas Boys, have formed a 

troop under the direction of Brother Finch of 
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| Scouts planted on Arbor Day 


T j MOVING 
hl PICTURE 
MACHINE 
with 3 films with 100 views, | 
ALL FREE for selling 24 
packages RLUINE nt We. 
each. Write for RLUINE, 
When sold return $2.40 and 
we send Machine and Films 
and Extra Premium Free of 


|of trees. 








the North Side Christian Church. The first 
patrol has heen arranged, taking the name of 
Wolf Patrol. 

s * . 

Tn Chieago, as well as in Cincinnati, Philadel- 
New Haven and Johnstown, the Boy 
great quantities 
In Cincinnati alone they planted he- 
tween 709 and 800. And these Senut trees will 
always have the especial attentien and watch- 
ful care of every Scout. Woe hetide the vandal 
urchin who attempts to cut his initials on one 
of these trees, if a Scout catches him. 

* ¢ @ 


The Bov Scouts of Jamesville, Wisconsin, 
have a hand destined to put Alexander's Rag- 
time Band in the background, with one drum, 
three snare-drums, eight fifes and four bugles, 
sixteen pieces in all. The hovs are now under 
the direction of Captain Hans Jaeke. 

aa * * 


Mavor Hohart of Woonsocket, South Dakota, 
has presented the local Bov Scouts with a fine 
American flag. The members of the organiza- 
tion take a great interest in the local patrol, 
and it is one of the best patrols in the State. 


The Red Sauirrels, a Boy Scout troop of 


| Montelair, N. J., caught a runaway horse only 


recently. 
. . * 

The North Providence Troop of the Rhode Is- 
land Boy Seouts was another that assisted in 
the good work of caring for the poor in their 
vicinity, and under Srcoutmaster Lake. were 
able to provide many dinners in North Provi- 
dence to deserving families. An Xmas tree was 
set up at their meeting place in the Town Hall 
on Decemher 39, and the Scouts made merry, 


receiving and distributing gifts to each other. 
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leged Scouts in Albany were carrying Springfield Am-PhotoText Book Co.. 302 AdameAv. Scrantenyre: 
ein rifles; that their officers were named captains, 
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Birds and Animals? 
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lightful, entrancing and money-making 

Profession for men and women. Lecorate 
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orchas 
or no tuition. 
Great Book FREED our beantital jllustrated book, 
“How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals,”’* and our hand- 
gome Taxidermy Magazine absolutely free to &li who write. 
Stop depending on a job, Haves professior Write today. 
NW. Sehool of Taxidermy, 2562 Elwood Bidg,, Omaha, Neb, 
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With this machine you can entertain your 
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22 Cai.Hunting Rifle, will kill game at 100 yds. 
Given for selling 30 packages PERFORATED 
COURT PLASTER at 10c, NEW.LONG-NEED- 
ED, EASY-SELLING. All Doctors praise it. 
Send at Once for 30 te sell. Extra Present 
BOOK on HUNTING. L. J. Longdyke Co., 
Dept. 30, Melrose, Mass. 
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a a eae” BARNEY GIFFORD&CO., St. Paul. Mina. 


TROOP OF MOUNTED BOY SCOUTS 

Mounted Boy Scouts are a noveity in this 
country. A troop of them has been organized, 
under the auspices of the Boy Scouts of 
America in the Agricultural High School in 
Sparks, Md. It consists of three patrols, who 
have been enlisted by H. L. Eddy, Scout Com- 
missioner of Baltimore. The members are 
mostly farmer boys, who are accustomed to 


|rides of fifteen to twenty miles every day to 


and from school. 

When the idea of forming mounted Boy 
|Scouts was suggested to them they took it up 
| eagerly. The boys are engaging in activities 
| that have to do chiefly with horses, but they 


jare also training for merit badges that have 


been arranged for boys who work on farms. 





BOY SCOUT MANUAL FOR BELGIUM 

Parts of the manual of the Boy Scouts of 
America will be translated into the Belgian 
language. Harold Parfitt, Chief Scout of the 
Boy Scouts of Belgium, has read the manual 
and has been so impressed with it as a hand- 
book for boys that he has asked permission of 
the Executive Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America to translate part of it for the use of 
the Belgian boys. 

“The book,” he wrote, “is brimful of indis- 
pensable information, and we would like to 
use some of it. Will you kindly put it before 
the council and let me know if they agree? 
It would be the means of advancing the move- 
|ment in Europe.” The Executive Board has 
\complied with his request. The manual also 
~~ be printed in Spanish. 





BOY SCOUT SHOWS NERVE 


Five hundred Boy Scouts in the Boys’ Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia, recently saw a 


© | wonderful display of nerve when Scout Wil- 


liam McDowell of the Ardmore Troop handled 


| snakes, large and small, that he had never 


seen before as if they were sticks of pepper- 
mint candy. 

The feat was one of many interesting inci- 
dents of a talk on the “Truth About Snakes,” 
made by Allen S. Williams of New York, dur- 
ing which he gave the boys instructions on 
how to handle reptiles. He called Scout Me- 
Dowell to the stage and asked the little fellow 
to put his hand in a bag without looking in it 
and take out a snake. This was promptly 
done, and the hundreds of Scouts cheered 
Seout McDowell. This he repeated several 
times, and all his companions voted him the 
nerviest boy present. 





ROOSEVELT—CITIZEN 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, who for two 
years has been honorary Vice-President of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is now “chief scout 
citizen” and has assumed direction of those 
activities in the scout movement pertaining 
especially to the training of boys in citizen- 
ship and social service. 





BOYS’ 


6,000 SCOUTMASTERS 
REGISTERED WITH BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


YOUNG MEN ARE EAGERLY SEEKING CER- 
TIFICATES AS THE HEADS OF SCOUT 
TROOPS, IN PREPARATION FOR THE 
VISIT OF BADEN-POWELL AND JAMES E. 
WEST TO THE DIFFERENT SCOUT CEN- 
TERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


More than 6000 young men have been regis- 
tered as scoutmasters with the Boy Scouts of 
America. Of that number about. 1000 have re- 
ceived their scout certificates in the last two 
months and a half. The number of boy scouts 
to a scoutmaster varies from 24 to 150. Those 
figures give an idea of the enthusiasm with 
which the scout activities are being taken up b 
the boys throughout the country. It is a fact, 
however, that there are many men throughout 
the country who have scout troops, but who are 
in no way connected with any general organiza- 
tion. In Chicago for instance there are man) 
young men who are acting as scoutmasters, but 
who are not recommended for certificates be- 
cause they have not reached the degree of 
efficiency required by the Chicago Scout Com- 
missioner and Chicago local council. The same 
standard prevails in Boston, Philadelphia and 
many places throughout the country. 

Many young men have rushed in their appli- 
eations for certificates because they have been 
eager to qualify as scoutmaster in time for the 
vet of Lieut. General Sir. Robt. S. S. Paden- 

owell. 


THE LONE SCOUT “MOVEMENT” 

Mr. John Hargrave of Chesham, Buckingham- 
shire, England, has started a movement, which, 
if it has any value in it, would seem peculiarly 
adapted to Canada. 

Its name is “THE LONE SCOUT MOVE- 
MENT,” and its initiation is due to the fact 
that a large number of youths are unable to 
join patrols of BOY SCOUTS because they are 
too far from centers of population, where there 
are scout patrols. 

Many of these scouts live in the depths of 
the woods and in the country miles from popu- 
lation. They are the most natural scouts, and 
as Mr. Hargrave enthusiastically states, ‘‘Lone 
scouts are backwoodsmen in the true sense of 
the word.” 

“They are good at wood-craft, a subject only 
to be learned in the woods, and they have the 
knowledge of building huts, cooking their own 
food, pitching tents, chopping wood, and track- 
ing, through their natural knowledge of the 
wceods.” 

“Our object,” Mr. Hargrave says, “‘is to teach 
these boys the principles of the boy scout move- 
ment. We agree that lone boys could prove 
most valuable to the movement if taught dis- 
cipline, honor, truthfulness, chivalry, and the 
universal motto of every scout, ‘Be Prepared.’ ” 

“But this is just what we want,” concludes 
Mr. Hargrave. ‘To leave him in the lurch is to 
neglect the best material. The finest plums on 
the wall are not those that grow in _ thick 
bunches, crowding each other from the light 
and air, but the ‘lone’ plums which ripen in 
the sunshine. Why is it that they are not 
gathered in?” 

Why not, indeed? Boys unable to join the 
nearest troop will receive instruction and en- 
couragement from the Lone Scout headquarters 
by mail, and from time to time will be invited 
to come into camp. The movement is, of 
course, n@® opposition to the present scout 
movement. (Mr. Hargrave himself is a Scout- 
master.) But merely a gathering of the frag- 
ments that remain that nothing be lost. Let us 
make the country lad feel that, so far frem 
being a “lout.” he is really of as much import- 
ance as his city brethren—and none the less a 
real and true sceut because he happens to be 

a lene scout. 
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FREE! 


Suits, genuine 
style, firm, strong khaki, long, 
loose Cowboy trousers, real Cow- 
boy shirt, open at neck, neck hand- 
kerchief, wide brimmed slouch hat 
and lariat. Suits slip on over other 
clothes. We have Cowgirls’ Suits, 
waist, skirt and hat. We give a 
suit complete for selling only 24 sets 
Collar Buttons and Pins at 10c a set. 
Write for them. When sold return 
$2.40 and we send complete Cowboy 


outfit. 
FRIEND SOAP CO., 
Dept. 201 Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


247 Vital Pointers on How to Make 
Your Camera Pay. Describes vividly, 
clearly, every step from selecting subject 
to selling print—tells how to get $1 to $15 
Aeach—whether for profit or pleasure, 
absolutely invaluable to camera owners 
Circulars free; or, SEND $1.00 BILL now for book 
prepaid, & I’ | ah ne the names, require. 
fica & prices paid by over 85 buyers, FREE 
. §. DUDLEY, Pub., Box447E SCRANTON, PA. 


Stem Wind Watch FREE! 


Cowboy Cowboy 
































AND RING 

American Watch, guaranteed 5 years, case 
Solid Composition Gilt Metal, looks and 
wears like gold, also Ring, 

with Sparkling Gem. BOTH 

FREE for selling 20 pack- 

ages BLUINE at 10c. each. Pats) Ag 
bow for them. ews 


LUINE MFG. CO., 
_ Dept. 5, 390 Mill St., Concord "Ict., Mass. 


BOYS! Learn to BUILD AEROPLANES 


Send for plans and materials and 
build Model Aeroplanes. Instructions 
clear and oe — gy 4 perfect. 
Most popula boys Our 

Wright 8 ft. Bi-plane Model is POSITIVELY. OGUARAN. 
TEED to fly. Plan and directions for building 25c. Plan of 
8 ft. Bleriot Monoplane 15c. GET OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG—MOST COMPLETE PUBLISHED. STAMP 
WILL BRING IT. IDEAL AEROPLANE AND SUPPLY 
CO., Warren St., and West Broadway, New York City. 








etn i, 





I will send as long as they last my 25c BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
Miustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 


beautify, and gain great strength in your 
shoulders, arms, and hands, without any ap- 
paratus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
360 Barker Bidg.,110 W. 42d St.,New York 


een TYPEWRITERS 





$10 
Bargains in 
Rebuilt machines with new platen, type, ribbons, 


Machines almost new 


etc., $25 to $35, Guaranteed. 
Repaired, Exchanged. 


at low prices. Rented, 
Rent, three months, $5.00. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 





38 Bromfield Street, Boston. Boston. 
Game of Authors, Fox and Geese, Nine Men 
Morris. The Spanish Prison and the Game 


BIG FAMILY GAMES (I 
of Flirtation, all for 10c. Best 


Consists of Checkers, Chess, Dominoes, New 
value 
Peterson Supply Co., Dept. G. Rockford, tt. 
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is over 30 inches 
in length. The 
barrel is bronze, 16 
inches long and finely 
rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket. giving it 
great strencth and dura- 
bility. The rear sieht is 
open and adjustable and 
the front is a knife sight. 
The stock is made of fine wal- 
nut with pistol grip as shown. 
The gun has the hammer action 
and the shell is automatically 
thrown out when the barrel is 
“broken down” for reloading. The 
gun shoots 22 caliber long or short 
cartridges. 

This 1s one of the finest rifles made. 
I want you to have one All I ask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


A. Mi. Piper, 116 Popular Bidg-, Des Moiues, Iowa. 














BOYS’ Own. TOY MAKER. 
Tells how to make Toys, Stearh Engines, Photo 
Cameras, Mi pes, Telegraphs, Teleph . 
Magic Lanterns, Boats, Kites, Balloons, Masks, 
Wagons,Toy Houses, Bow & Arrow, Guns, Slings, 
Stilts, Fishing Tackle. Rabbit & Bird Traps, and 
many others. al! #0 plain that any boy can easily 
Bmake. 2AWMillns, This great book bv mail. 106 
BATES&CO.,Dept. 27 MELROSE, MASS. 














A marvelous mu- 

TH EH U M ANTO N Ein instrument. 

No other produces sweeter music, the joyous notes of 

a quickstep, or a church hymn —in fact, any music 

can played without practice, as it is almost 

self-playing, When played with piano accom- 

niment, or other musical instrument, the effect 

| aanne. Full instructions sent with each 

one, Regular price is 25 cents, but to introduce 
it at once, will send one by mail for 15 cents. Write to-day. 


















BATES & CO., DEPT. H, MELROSE, MASS. 






CACHOO! fmiy cot & ' 
your friends **just sneeze their heads off” SS 
without knowing why, with Cachoo,the J) 





We 
new long distance harmless snuff. Sent Es 
anywhere for Ic. Cat’g included FREE. sv 


BATES & CO., 





Box 54, Melrose, Mass. 


Ma ic Tricks Send 10c¢.and we mail 200 Mag- 

g ie ‘Tricks with coins carts dice, 
ribbons, rings, ete., expia’ ..G@ » simple you can do 
themat once, Astonish and amuse friends and 
make money. Be a wizard shine as a st»rin vour town, 
Write Bates Magic Co., Dept.62, Melrose, Mass. 





BOY SCOUTS IN WINTER SPORTS 


4000 Lads Will Take Part In Activities Arranged 
and Will Strive for Prizes. 

Four thousand boys, members of “Boy 
Scout troops of Philadelphia, Chester, Berks, 
Montgomery and Delaware counties, will take 
part in the winter activities arranged by local 
officials. 

The contests will include all sorts of winter 
sports, beneficial to growing boys, and in line 
with the objects of the Boy Scout movement. 
Most of the prizes are being offered by Phila- 
delphians. Included in them is one from Di- 
rector of Public Safety Porter. The prizes to 
be awarded and their donors are as follows: 

Troop Prize—First prize, a bucktail for the 
hat of each member of the troop, the troop to 
be known as the “Buck Tail Troops,” given by 
the Philadelphia Executive Committee. 

Second Prize—A buffalo skin, given by T. M. 
Hart, Treasurer of the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee. 

Patrol Prize—First prize, choice of—one, 
a tent large enough to accommodate a patrol; 
two, a canoe, the Ardmore Executive Commit- 
tee, or, three, an aluminum cooking equipment 
for a patrol, Wayne Executive Committee. 

Second Prize—Choice of the other two. 

Third Prize—The one left. 

Personal Prize—First prize, 
cowboy buckskin shirt. 

Second Prize—Embroidered Indian mocca 
sins. 

Third Prize—Moose skin Indian moccasins, 
given by Director George D. Porter and Assist- 
ant Director Charles E. Fox. 

Any one becoming a proficient scout and 
either a distinguished or honor scout will have 
the choice of—one, a railroad ticket to Pequea 
Camp and return; two, an individual cooking 
kit; three, a scout knife, or four, a scout axe. 

The Scoutmaster of the troop making the 
highest record will receive a pair of antlers, 
and of the troop making the second highest 
record a pair of moose skin moccasins made 
to order. 


MERRITT L. OXENHAM, FORMERLY OF 
PORTO RICO 

Scoutmaster M. L. Oxenham, who formerly 
had an enthusiastic troop of scouts at Manati, 
Porto Rico, is now located in his home city of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., taking charge of Troop 21. 
Two patrols in the Bedford residential section 
and two others in Flatbush compose the pres- 
ent troop. Work done consists in preparing the 
boys to meet their tenderfoot and second-class 
requirements, although some _ attention is 
being given to preparations for summer camp- 
ing. Master Fernando Callejo, a Porto Rican 
formerly in Mr. Oxenham’s Manati Troop, is 
now associated with the Brooklyn boys. 

Meetings are divided into four parts: First, 
a lecture on scout requirements; second, floor 
work, when the boys are taught to move and 
gather quickly, as well as exercise. Five foot 
staves are used in these exercises as being more 
suitahle the average scout height. Third, a 
meeting to discuss patrol and troop business; 
and fourth, special work, such as knot tying, 
signal work, etc. 

Hikes are taken at least twice a month and 
besides camp-craft being the subject stndied, 
porate historical points in the city will be 
visited. 


embroidered 
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HOW TO BREATHE CORRECTLY 


It Gives Increased Vitality, and Promotes Re- nYN= wings te tate iene 
Made 


freshing Sleep. =e arenine Eee deepnenn oomy os cartridge, strong 
re and durable, een blade made from selected steel. 
There are careless ways of sitting and| ¢ ecial Offers We vil snd sou ‘The Boys? Magazine 





* for six months, ‘Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn 

standing that draw the owe a - Sever” verg practical book aod this "Ba fe” kn fr bo 
: it i 1e ‘he Boys’ azine, edite ter Camp, e fin 

cramp the chest; and it is as har sd magnates ties wae tor boys. Pied wits fascinating stories aud 

lungs to do good work when the chest is nar- instructive articles. Handsome colored covers and beautifully il- 

. s,s f ] 1 -ban- lustrated throughout. Departments devoted to Boy Scouts, 

row and constricted as it is for a closely Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, Stamps 


j and Coins. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today. 
daged hand to perform graceful penmanship. a se ve ery a shasta ce. tmsthpert, Pe 


» , 30 

Then there are lazy ways of breathing, and THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, at all news-stands, 10 cents a cop 
one-sided ways of breathing, and the particu- 
larly bad habit of breathing through the 
mouth. Now, the nose was meant to breathe 
through, and it is marvellously arranged for 
filtering the impurities out of the air, for 
changing it to a suitable temperature for en- 












tering the lungs. Genuine Take-Down Rifle, shoots long UR 

The mouth has no such apparatus, and when | frame, reguiation sights, automatic shell extractor. Given 

ir i " j for selling 80 packages Blnine at 10c each, Write for Bluine. 
air is swallowed through the mouth instead of BLUINE MFG. CO.. 330 Mill St.. Concord Jot., Mass. 
breathed trough the nose, it has an injurious Dept. 14. 





effect upon the lungs. A story is told of an PHOTO 
Indian aa had a personal pt Mines with a CAMERA & FRAME REE 
white man much his superior in size and , ’ Patse, develoning, cut, = 
strength, and who was asked afterwards if he ‘ ‘ brooch ‘frame, Free for selling 4 \ 
was not afraid. “Me never afraid ef man at ta a set, | You cane 
who keeps his mouth open,” was the imme- ete SOAP CO., 
diate reply. Der’ 903 Boston, Mass. 
It is well to establish the habit of deep ‘ s 
breathing if it does not already exist, but, in WATUH KING aS 
addition to this, the reserve air which is left BEAUTIFUL’ Ameri = Made stem - wind, 
in the lungs after an ordinary expiration cage. Pyoper size. GUARANTEED 6 PRS. 
should be expelled and the lungs thoroughly i 
ventilated at least twice every day. 
First, then, see to it that the air in the room Y’ We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
is as pure and fresh as outdoor air can make GH valeWatchCo., Dept. 7 Chicago 
it. Then, with all tight and superfluous cloth- Wake the whole 4 
ing removed, lie flat a the ther and, with the CACHOO! fanily and aif 










aes 








0c each. Order jewel: 
y. When sold send 
and we will send watch, 








stones, for selling 20 jewelry articles at 
your friends *‘just sneeze their heads o' 





mouth firmly closed, take a full, deep breath. without knowing why, with Cachoo.the 
Hold it eight or ten seconds, and then let it now long distance Pere inciaded FREE. 
out. Take another, and yet another, breath W. GUYNN & CO., Chicas lh 





in the same way. = ee = 

After that, take a breath into the lungs as : 
speedily as possible, beginning to fill them at 
their lowest extremities, and inhaling gradu- 







& COMPLETE DISGUISES 35 CENTS 


ally until they are filled to their full capacity, 4 For Theatre, Masquerade, Detective work. Big fun putting on 

, ; - s astonis. ends at suciden transformations. Can take off & re- 
when the air should be exhaled in the Same laceatonee. ANS Disgives. mnil, 35 cents. Catal: gue, Magic, 
slow and steady manner in which it was taken heatre goods, Free. Bates Play Co.. Dept 1() Melrose, Mess. 





in. Repeat this exercise three or four times. BOYS 

When you have taken this exercise again to GIVEN » BOS 
make sure that the shoulders are in good posi- cE. > WANTS A RIFLE 
tion, throw your arms vertically over your . Y/ atest Model Rifle, shoots long and short 
head, and take another inhalation, swinging 22 calibre cartridges. Will kill game at 100 
the arms rapidly to the sides close to the body Brees brag ag age pens rho " 
and back again over the head. Swing the at 10c, cock, | When sold, rete $3.00 and I cond 
arms up and down four times on the same a i a 
breath, and repeat the exercise three or four MEXICAN COBRA. 
times. pander Comeuchostedlons. tt ts 60 tiniihe wo aoe 

A few such exercises as these, for five or 
ten minutes at night and morning, will pro- 






















can tell the difference without careful examination, 
They are v5inches long with bulging eyes and 
horrible red fangs. They coil up and go in your 
t f hi 1 pocket, and will wiggle across the floor in the 
mote refreshing s ive i i i- most lifelike manner. For practical jokes it cannot 
5 te, . win 4 and give increased vitali be beat. They will cure oa ald toper of drinking 

ty for the duties and occupations of the day: and scare the girls into a fit, “rice by mail 10 cts, 
and it may be noted in conclusion that an | BOSTON NOVELTY COMPANY, 3ox 51, Meirose. Mass. 
* sa: @ Tells how to make 
anrmie or low condition of the blood is sel- ENS, chases, rape Triste, ters: 
a “s A ‘ Suns, 1 ‘ackle, Anim: 
= yee where hen is an established habit Traps many ater to plain by ean eal 
0 i j ius. great book, cents. 
ull, deep breathing with the mouth closed. Bates &Co,  Dept.27 —‘ Melrose, Mass. 
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Little Ads. That Bring Quick Sales 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department for 
three cents a word. In all cases cash must come with 
the order. Copy should be received by the 5Sth of the 
preceding month for the next month’s magazine. No ad- 
vertisement accepted for less than thirty cents. We re- 
serve the right to reject advertising we may deem ob- 
jectionable. Each individual number and initial both in 
advertisement and address count as words. BOYS’ LIFE 
MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, Adv., Mgr., 72 Weybos- 
set 8St., Providence, R. I. 





CACHOO SNEEZE POWDER. A pinch of it blown in the 
air will make everyone present sneeze. Very amusing and 
absolutely harmless. 

GOLD TOOTH NOVELTY. Fine imitation, very deceiv- 
ing and fits any front tooth. Wear one and fool your 
friends. 

VENTRILOQUIST DOUBLE THROAT. Greatest novelty 
invented. Fits roof of mouth, invisible, imitates birds and 
animals. Used by Wizard Herman. Astonish and mystify 
friends. 

ALL THREE NOVELTIES FOR TWENTY CENTS. For 
twenty-five cents we will include a Victoria Diamond Ring, 
fine imitation, gold plated, Tiffany set. Send silver or 
stamps for this bargain lot. LEMOYNB EXCHANGE, 
1549 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

EARN ~ GOOD PAY copying “addresses; ‘particulars six 
stamps. Hinchey, 207 Middleport, N. Y. 

BOYS MAKE BIG MONEY selling my Needle “Case. Con- 
tains 115 Needles. Send 10c. for sample and be the first in 
your city. Agents wanted everywhere. JOHN A. DEFINE, 
Danbury, Coun. 





EARN $1. 90 on every 2 order. } Money ma making p methods ex- 
plains. Price 5c. DAVIS CO., 64 West 35th St., New York. 


MAGIO aTitishShtaes in the dark. 10 cents. Very - mysti- 
fying. KLEIN, 1193 Broadway, New York. 


ATTENTION BOYS AND GIRLS:—We give a guaran- 
teed watch for selling twenty packages of Art Post 
Cards at 10 cents per package. PREMIUMS easily 
earned. NORTHWESTERN NOVELTY O©O., Oakley and 
North Ave., Chicago, Mh 
8 CARD TRICKS, FREE, with big Catalog. 600 Tricks, 10 
cents. BAMBERG CO., 1193 Broadway, New York. 
MAGIC FLOWERS—Bloom instantly. 10 cents. KLEIN, 
1198 Broadway, New York. 
IF YOU WOULD LIKE to get Postal Cards from our 
members in Wales, Holland, France, Egypt, New 
Zealand and everywhere join the International Post Card 
Exchange, membership 25c. 8508 Carroll Ave., Chicago, 
Tlls. 

Boys! I have a proposition that will interest you. A few 
spare moments may mean dollars. J. R. BLADES, Poco- 
moke, Md. 
LEARN TO MAKE INK. . Big profits. Send dime for for- 
mula, ete. EDWIN J. PAPPE, 154 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BOYS!—Ten 5c. Bottles of Fine Ink made from a package 
of Instant Ink Powder. A Full Quart, 10c., coin. H. 
DANNER & CO., R. I, Richmond, Va. 

FOR SALE. A Snare Drum, in good condition. 
ticnlars write to FLOYD ROOF, Johnsonburg, Pa. 
OLD BOYS’ PAPERS WANTED! Volumes or loose num- 
bers ‘“‘Boys of New York,’’ ‘‘Young Men of America,”’ 
‘Harrigan & Harte’s New York Boys,’’ ‘‘Young Sports of 
America." “Golden Weekly."” Send list and prices to 
JOHN REEVES. 184 Summer St., Room 604, Boston, Mass. 


“RBOYS’ JOURNAL’—Contains stories, jokes, poems, let- 

ters, etc. Send 10c. for 6 months’ subscription. 

“BOYS' JOURNAL," B. L., Bristol, Ind. 

FRER. Ventriloquist’s Whistle. Tricks, Jokes, list. Send 

6c. WILLIAM FISHER & COMPANY, Harrisburg, Pa. 

WONDERFUL NEW MUROPHONE can be played by any- 

body who whistles. Price ten ecnts. A. MURO, 14 West 

@ S8t., New York. - 

BOYS, SEND 2-CENT STAMP for sample bottle of Dry 

— Agents Wanted. VAUGHN WRIGHT, Franklin, 
lo. 

NEW BOOKS; JUNE; 10c.—Catalogue of books and dandy 

den pictures free. BOND PUB CO., C-4, Columbus, Ohio. 


INVISIBLE INK—The mysterious wonderful ‘way of 
writing as used by Lovers, Clubs, Lodges and Boy Scout 
Patrols. 10c a bottle (in coin). 


Mystery Shop, 14 W. Liberty St., 
Ohio. 
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Rhode Island 
Boy Scouts 





EARLY all the troops of the Rhode Island 

Boy Scouts provided Xmas dinners and 

Xmas toys for poor families in their 

neighborhoods, and not a few families 
who would otherwise have had very little Xmas 
cheer were visited by the Scouts, who provided 
many things that go towards making the day a 
pleasant one. Scout Carlton Aiken proposed 
the plan in the Fourth Providence Troop, and it 
was successfully carried out. A_ substantial 
amount of money was secured, and the Scouts 
were able to donate clothing as well as the 
dinners and toys. 

s a . 


The Rhode Island Boy Scouts now have their 
own brass-band, fully equipped and uniformed. 
The band consists of twenty-one pieces, in- 
cluding six cornets, four trombones, three altos, 
two bases, one baritone, one French horn, bass- 
drum, snare-drums and cymbals. Robert Thorn- 
ton is the leader of the band. The boys have 
been practising for several months and the or- 
ganization is now in excellent working order 
and is quite distinct from the bugle and drum 
corps attached to each troop. 

6 * * 


A Hockey League was formed at the Head- 
quarters of the Rhode Island Boy Scouts late in 
December, and ten teams, composed of boys 
from the different troops in the State, signified 
their intention of entering. Scoutmaster Frank 
B. McSoley was chosen President and is doing 
everything to promote interest in the League. 


All the troops of the Rhode Island Boy Scouts 
are preparing for their first Minstrel Show and 
Entertainment, which is to be given in the 
Providence Opera House on the evenings of 
February 5, 6 and 7. This minstrel show is to 
be one of the largest amateur entertainments of 
its kind given in Providence for some time, and 
is to be given entirely by Scouts enlisted in the 
Rhode Island Boy Scouts. The proceeds of the 
entertainment are to go toward purchasing an 
entire camp equipment of the latest tentage, 
etc., and everything points towards a very suc- 
cessful entertainment. 

a s s 


The Warwick Troop of the Rhode Island Boy 
Scouts, under the leadership of Scoutmaster 
Edward L. Waterman, presented the second of 
a series of entertainments in Firemen’s Hall, 
Edgewood, and a very enjoyable and interest- 
ing evening was spent by those attending. The 
entertainers consisted of some of the best talent 
in the State, and that their efforts were appre- 
ciated was shown by the numerous encores and 
applause after each selection. 


At a meeting of the Fourth Troop, R. I. B. S., 
that was held Friday evening, December 23, a 
surprise was arranged by the Scouts in the form 
of Santa Claus with his pack distributing bur- 
lesque gifts to the members of the troop, 
Scoutmaster Stark was the recipient of a silver 
clothes brush, and Assistant Scoutmaster Cav- 
erly received a desk clock from the Scouts as 
tokens of their appreciation. Ice-cream was 
then in order, and the meeting closed at a late 
hour with everyone happy. 
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NON-SCOUTS 


The question is sometimes raised among 
Scouts as to whether they ought to join in with 
other boys, who are not Scouts, in hare-and- 
hounds and other games. 

It seems rather conceited and narrow at first 
sight to say no. Some troops have a rule that 
Scouts in uniform must not do so, and that is 
really the best way out of it. There is a good 
reason, since Scouts, who are taught a special 
regard for other people’s property, have in many 
places been blamed for the careless damage 
done to fences and other things by boys who 
are not Scouts and by monkey patrols. 

That is not pleasant at any time; but when 
Scouts are out with others, they are just as 
much responsible for any damage done, whether 
it was actually done by “civilians’’ or Scouts 
themselves. 


= a * 
“FELL ON HIS FEET” 

It has often been said that it is one of the 
aims of scouting to prepare fellows to “fall on 
their feet’? in whatever queer position they find 
themselves, and in whatever corner of the 
world they may be. 

I hear that a Scout belonging to one of the 
March patrols took this very literally to heart 
not long ago. 

He tried to copy the feat of the man in the 
song who was walking upstairs with a grand 
piano on his back, when he “trod on a stair 
_ wasn’t there, and his day’s work was 
one.” 

The Scout, however, was in a hay-loft, and 
stepped on to a trap-door that wasn’t there, 
and went tumbling down to the floor, many feet 
below. If he hadn’t been a Scout, he would 
probably have broken his neck, and his day’s 
work would have been done that time; but, 
since he was “prepared,” he fell on his feet 
instead, and escaped with breaking some mus- 
cles in his leg instead of breaking his back or 








A Watch Proposition, Read It! 


This fine Elgin or Wal- 
tham Watch for only $6.95. 
In a 20-year filled case. 
Just send us your name 
and address and we will 
send the watch by Ex- 
press, C. O. D., privilege 
of examination, and, if 
satisfactory, you accept it 
and pay charges. Case is 
either plain, polished or 
engraved. 
CREDIT: CREDIT; 
CREDIT. 
WE.TRUST YOU. 

A 17-jewel Elgin or Wal- 
tham in a 20-year guar- 
anteed case for $16.50. 
Small cash payment down 
and $1.00 per week. After 
you buy one of our 
watches, if you wish todo 
some advertising for us, 
you can recover the entire 
cost of your watch. Order 
your watch today. Credit 
terms upon application. 


Universal Watch Co., 167 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

















which may be deducted from the first order of 
$1.00. Largest and most artistic Electrical 
Catalog published. 85 pages WIRELESS Instru- 
ments for commercial and experimental use. 
30 pages Motors and Dynamos of all sizes. 85 
pages Miniature Trains. 20 pages Telegraph 
Instruments. 30 pages _ Electrical Novelties, 
etc. 50 pages general Electrical Supplies. 


J. J. DUCK, 409 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 


250-page CATALOG 
Electrical and Wireless Goods 
Mailed for 6c Stamps or Coin 
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157 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
















REPEATING AIR RIFLE W/~* 

Shoots 500 times without reloading. Length of 
rifle 82 inches. Working parts are made of the best grades of steel. The stock is 
finely polished walnut. Shoots small game. Free supply of shot. You can have this 
air rifle for distributing only 8 of our fast selling art pictures at 25c on our special offer. 
Everybody will take one. IT COSTS YOU NOTHING to try, as we take back those you 
can’t dispose of. Send no money, just your nume and address. D. SEITZ, DEPT. 48A, 
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Does Your Patrol Need Money Quickly? 





amount you may require. 


We can show you a way to raise money quickly and easily for any reasonable 
Hundreds of patrols of boy scouts are using our 
plan. Tell us for what you need the money, when you must have it, how 
many boys in your city that are scouts, and who is your scoutmaster. 











THE SCOUT EDITOR, BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
72 WEYBOSSET STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ITH wireless telegraphy being used for 
the tracking of criminals and saving 
passengers from sinking liners, it is not 
surprising that many boys are taking 
it up as a hobby. The following article on 
making a home-made wireless outfit will doubt- 
less prove of great interest to the readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE who are mechanically inclined. 


The Sending Apparatus 


The sending apparatus (Fig. 1) consists of a 
4-volt. accumulator or battery, a good 1/4 inch 
spark induction coil and a tapping key. The 
connections are shown in Fig. 1, the earth wire 
being connected to a piece of sheet metal, which 
can be buried in the ground. The tapping-key 
is a simple device known to all experimenters 
in electrical work. The drawing shows a 
suitable one. The key should have an ebonite 
or other insulated knob to prevent’ shocks. 
The connection from the coil to the aerial 
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should also be made of well-insulated cable, 
Otherwise if touched, unpleasant high-tension 
shocks may be received, usually when least 
expected. So much for the sending-station, we 
now come to the more complicated portion of 
the apparatus, viz.: 

The Receiving Station 

As the diagrams of this portion show, the ap- 
paratus at the receiving end exceeds in detail 
that of the sending station and would appear 
much more difficult to make. In actual fact, 
the practical difficulties are not so great. There 
fs ro induction coil, break, or condenser to 
make. The instruments are delicate. but in- 
volvg no work which the amateur should find 
difficult. 

The chief feature of the receiving station 
(Fig. 2) of a wireless telegraph outfit is the 
coherer. This simple piece of apparatus is the 
thing which detects the presence of the electri- 


cal waves transmitted through space and re- 
ceived by the aerials. 


The Coherer and How It Works 
A “filings’’ coherer is used in this home-made 
set. It consists of a glass tube about 1/10 in. 
diameter, inside which two little nickle or sil- 
ver plugs are fitted, the ends being filed to a 
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The diagram (Fig. 3) shows the coherer to 
about full size. In hetween the intervening 
1/16 in. space a little heap of silver and 
nickle filings is placed. The action is as fol- 
lows: 

Each plug is connected to a terminal (see A 
and &, Fig. 2). The first terminal is connected 
to the aerial and to number three terminal of 
the instrument, known as the relay. The other 
terminal is connected to an earth-plate and 


through a Lechance battery and potential di-’ 


vider to the No. 4 terminal of the relay. Nos. 3 
and 4 terminals of the relay are respectively 
each end of the wires of the relay coils, and it 
will be seen that as the filings in the coherer 
electrically connect the two plugs, a current is 
passing all the while round the relay circuit. 
The coherer is, however, also a part of the 
wireless circuit, and any electrical waves re- 
ceived from the transmitting station pass 
through the coherer and so rearrange the posi- 
tion of the coherer filings, that the electrical 
resistance is lowered and more current from 
the Leclanche battery passes through the 
relav. From this action the name coherer is 
obtained. Having received the momentary 
wireless message, the coherer must be put into 
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{ts original state or, as we say, de-cohered. 
This is done by _ electro-mechanical means. 
The increased flow of current through the 
relay, which is the result of the filings being 
cohered energises, the magnet coils of the 
relay and pulls over the moving arm on the 
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permanent magnet. The platinum contacts 
then touch and send a current through the sig- 
nal lamp, which indicates to the operator that 
the signal has been received, and a _ current, 
supplied from the bichromate battery which 
supplies the light, is delivered to the magnetic 


tapping device. The construction of this {1 
analogous to an ordinary electric bell, the 
hammer, instead of hitting a bell, being ar- 


ranged to give a blow to the glass tube of the 
coherer. This blow, or series of blows, de- 
coheres the coherer and the receiving appara- 
tus resumes the “as-you-were”’ state ready to 
be influenced by another electrical wave trans- 
mitted through the air from the sending 
station. 
The Relay 

In electrical engineering a relay is a piece of 
apparatus which is actuated by a small current 
and brings in a larger current to do some ap- 
Preciable amount of work. The beginner will 
get a better idea of the function of a relav ‘* 
he imagines a switch which, when pulled over, 
Starts a street car absorbing, say, 100 horse- 
Power. On the switch handle may be fixed a 
Piece of iron and near to this latter a magnet 
energised by a small current when occasion 
Tequires. The turning on of the small current 
will cause the magnet to pull over the iron at- 
tached to the switch handle and so close the 
larger 100 horse-power circuit. Such a piece of 
apparatus is termed a relay. A relay which is 
Sensitive to a very small current is emrloyed 
In the wireless set now being described. It 
brings in,” when the coherer becomes in- 
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fluenced by the wireless waves, a current neces- 
sary to give a visible signal, as it is impossible 
to detect by the eye an) change in the filings 
when cohered or de-cuohered. The relay as 
made by the author consists of an electro-mag- 
net with adjustable poles. A permanent mug- 
net of the shape shown in the drawings (see 
Fig. 4) has attuched to it by a. very delicate 
pivot, a blade of steel which can move between 
these poles. The other end of the blade car- 
ries the contacts. When the coherer is de- 
cohered the current passing through the relay 
magnet is insufficient to pull over the moving 
blade, but immediately it is cohered and the 
magnetic current increased, overmoves the 
blade, and the platinum contacts cause a cur- 
rent supplied from the bichromate battery (or 
accumulator) to go to the tapper and the sig- 
nal light (see Fig. 5). The drawings, Fig. 5, 
show the construction of the magnetic tapper, 
and to make this part of the apparatus an old 
electric bell should prove very useful. 

In sending messages by a home-made wireless 
apparatus such as has been described, it is im- 
portart to transmit clearly defined signals. 
The dots should be dots, and in the dash signal 
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the hand should rest on the sending key for an 
appreciable time. The speed should not be too 
great, the time interval after each signal bei 

quite regular. Such precautions will prevent 
conflicting and indistinct signals being received. 
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10 iff. old coins or bills, 25c.; U. S. Ct. 
or ~c., 100 yrs. old, 15c.; half dime 
1860, bright, new, 15c.; 3c. silver, 3 diff., 
good, 25c.; old coppers, dates before 
1775, 5& for 80c.; Nigeria coin, 8c.; Pana- 
ma nickel set, 10c.; Philippine copper 


Coin set, 10c.; 50 Foreign nickel coins. 40c. 
Confederate money, $200 for 20c.; 10 d iff. 


g U. S. cts., 40c.; 5 diff. %c., 60c.; Sample Civil War 
ce and lists, 3c. THOMAS L. ELDER, Dept. C, 32 E. 23rd 
8t., New York City. 





300 var. foreign, Egypt, Japan, Bra- 


zil, &c., 25c. Continental Postage 

Stamp Album post paid for l4c. Gold 

+ ag fine unused — Cat. = 
- 


aah 4, 2p., BFAY cccccccces 
No. 14, 2Yp., blue & orange. “15 -10 


STAMPS Ne. 16, 8p., olive 


17, 4p., red, violet 
Agents 
For COLLECTORS 


var. U. S. Revenues for 50c. 
wanted. 650% commission. 
References 
LAND STAMP CO., 73 Washington 
SOAS. . 


required. NEW ENG- 
ldg., -» Boston, Mass. 


100 All Different 
for the names _——? 


eee an 
ents postage. 

SP Ge OE TD cvccecccccccnccceccccascces 05e. 

SP Ges TOE TRE cc ccccccccccccecesccescesccs 10c. 
SEED TMM, BOs GED ccc cccccccccsccces Seeceececes 30c. 

Ge Meet BRGSCUR, BOE.S BGO 2. ccc ccccccccsccccccescce 19¢ 

10 Blank Approval Books, Holds 60 .............++. 15c¢. 

COINS—10 diff. Foreign coins, 15c.; 20 diff. Foreign 
coins, 25c. We buy stamps—Buying List, 10c. Wholesale | 


list for dealers. 
TOLEDO STAMP cO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


LOOK ALL FOR 10c 


i2s Diff. Stamps, 125 Mixed Stamps, 100 
Hinges, and 6 Post Cards 10c. 1000 
Hinges 7c. Set 6 Swiss, unused, 4c. Set 11 Hun- 


gary, 4c. Bargain Lists Free. 
Ky M. HARRIS, 2533 Ashland Ave., Cincinnati, 
° 


COINS 





20 different 1 Foreign 
100 different Foreign 


Large U. S. cent ......... ° F 

Jackson cent or token............ .15 
6 different Confederate state bills....... Senseew cae 
150- —, illustrated premium coin book........ 5 


2 
F. L. TOUPAL co., Dept. 53, Chicago Helghts, III. 


OLD COINS 
$7.75 paid for RARE date 1853 quar- 
ters. $20.00 for a half dollar. We 
pay a CASH premium on hundreds of 
coins; keep all money dated before 
1884 and send TEN cents at once for 
our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 

c. F. CLARKE & CO., 

Coin Dealers, 
Dept. 13, LeRoy, N. Y. 


STAMPS, 108, all different, Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 
etc., and Album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 
65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents 
wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 
Cc. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilllante Av., St. Louls, Mo. 








DANDY PACKET STAMPS FREE, for name and address 
two collectors, for 2c. postage. Send to-day. U. T. K. 
STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


ONE CENT EACH SET. 12 Austrian, 12 France, 12 Germ., 
10 Belg., 8 Holland, 6 Gt. Brit., 6 Swiss, 5 Spuin, or 5 
Hungary, if you send for trial App. Sheets of Stamps at 
75 per cent. disc. 1000 fine mixed Foreign only 15c. F. J 
STANTON (L), Norwich, %. 

“ROESSLER'S STAMP NEWS,” a monthly paper for 
stamp collectors, full of bargains, specials, cartoons. notes, 
etc. Price 25c. per year; samples free. A. C. ROESSLER, 
Clay St., Newark, N. J. 


Mention “BOYS’ LIFE” When Answering Ads. 
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The Stamp Album 


Lessons In Collecting 


The art of stamp-collecting is to get a num- 
ber of good stamps, not to get a good number 
of any stamps. Quality, not quantity, is the 
great thing. I am reminded of this by the 
latest statistics published about the number of 
postage stamps the world has issued. 


A complete collection of the world’s stamps 
would mean no fewer than 24,302 varieties, 
Just think what this means. Only a small per- 
centage of this total are | “rare’’ stamps; a fair 
proportion of them are “tuncommon’’; and the 
rest of them are, singly, of very little worth at 
all. Therefore, it is easy to see that of these 
24,302 stamps, it would be comparatively sim- 
ple to obtain a collection of 5,000 or so, which 
would be worth very little. Yet a collection of 
5,000 different varieties sounds a great deal, 
and many a boy would think he had done re- 
markably well to amass so many specimens. 


So in a way he would have, for it would at 
least have shown that he had been persistent 
and keen on his hobby; but there yet remains 
the fact that his friend, with a collection, let 
us say, of only 2,000, might have done consid- 
erably better, and shown himself the better 
For in that 2,000 there might have 
| been a considerable number of really good 
specimens, acquired patiently. 

The boy who grabs any stamp he sees will 
get a large number; but the boy who waits, 
who says: “No, I don’t want that one, for it’s 
not worth having,” will eventually get the bet- 
ter, if the smaller, collection. 

It is very important to know what stamps 
you wish to get hold of, and wait till an oppor- 
tunity occurs of gratifying that ambition. 
Merely collecting, helter-skelter, with no sys- 
tem at all, is nothing else but waste of time. 

Africa Leads 


Ask your friend which Continent he _ thinks 
has issued the greatest number of different 
postage stamps, and he will probably answer 
without hesitation, ‘‘Europe.’” Then, seeing the 
look of superior knowledge on your face, he will 
possibly go on: 

“No, America, of course I meant America all 
the time!’’ 

But still he would be wrong, for, strange 
though it seems, Africa has the greatest num- 
ber to her credit, and America, even with her 
prolific issuing southern Republics, has to be 
content with second place, while Europe and 
Asia are third and fourth. Of course, the 
number of various colonies in Africa—Portu- 
guese, French and German—go largely to swell 
the big African total of 5,594 varieties. Ameri- 
ca is 270 behind. 

Seven Thousand British Empire Stamps 
“Of the whole total of 24,302, the British Em- 
pire claims no fewer than 7,132, or nearly & 
third of the whole number. Next year, of 
course, will see a considerable addition to the 
number of British Empire stamps, since many 
of the Overseas Dominions will be coming 
along with their King George V. issues. 

By the way, now is the time for collectors 
to complete their sets of King Edward stamps, 
for it will be far more difficult to do so in a 
year or two’s time. 


Forged Surcharges from Paraguay 
Those collectors who have had offered to 
them current Paraguay stamps with the sur- 
charge, ‘‘Habilitado en 5 centavos,” will have 
to be careful. The stamps may be genuine or 
they may be not. 

A forgery on a tremendous scale of these 
surcharges has lately been discovered in Para- 
guay, and though now all those persons con- 
cerned have been arrested, an enormous num- 
‘ber of the forgeries are still in circulation. 
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THERE IS NO HOBBY LIKE STAMP 
COLLECTING. 


MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP 
NEWS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is The Finest Stamp Weekly In The World. 
Many special features, including chronicle of new issues, 
thousands of stamp bargains, department for boy collec- 
tors and special articles on stamps. 

SIX MONTHS (26 ISSUES) FOR ONLY 28c. 
If you have never been a subscriber we offer you your 
choice of these premiums. 

No. 1—200 all different foreign postage stamps. 

No. 2—98 all different U. S. stamps. 

No. 83—Illustrated book on ‘“‘U. 8. Stamps and Their Va- 
rieties.’’ 

Special Trial Offer—Four Months For 10c. 

FREE PACKET from Newfoundland, China, Brazil, Peru, 
ete., to applicants for our 50% approval sheets. Enclose 
%e. for return postage. 

LIBERTY STAMP CO., 
170A Tremont St., Boston. 


‘THE BOY SCOUT’ A Weekly 
devoted to Boy Scouts of America. Stories and Troop 
“e 25 cente a year. 40 Charlotte Street, Utica, 





% Birthday and Greetings or Valentine or Easter cards 
for only 10c. GERMAN AM. POST CARD CO., Dept. 174, 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. 





YOUR NAME and town greeting on 12 Finest Colored 

Post Cards, no trash, or on 25 Fine Visit- 
ing Cards. 10c. coin or stamps. Elite Card Co., Dept. 18, 
Butler, Ind. 








BOYS! 75 Hot Air Cards. Lots of fun. 10 cts. ART CARD 
0O., Dept. 12, Butler, Ind. 





BOYS Send for our Free catalog of Games, Tricks, Novel- 
ties, Books, etc. D. C. CO., Butler, Ind. 





A NEW SET OF U. S. STAMPS 


Collectors everywhere will, be interested in 
the fact that a new set of United States 
stamps is soon to be issued. The head of 
Washington, the first President of the United 
States, will appear upon the first six of the 
series, and the head of Franklin, the first 
Postmaster General, will appear, with a dif- 
ferent border design, upon the last five. All 
the new stamps, it is understood, including 
the one-cent and two-cent denominations, will 
bear numerals to show their value. 

Two conventions of postal clerks have 
adopted resolutions uring that steps be taken 
to correct the similarity of the different de- 
nominations of stamps in the present issue, 
which it is claimed causes untold confusion. 
Complaints have also been received from sev- 
eral business houses. All the stamps of the 
present issue are identical, except the one- 
cent stamp, which bears the head of Frank- 
lin, while all the others bear that of Washing- 
ton. 
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Round the Camp Fire 


Our Monthly Talk with the Editor 


host of readers for their letters in praise 

of our recent Christmas number. Al- 
though we felt proud of this number, with its 
handsome cover and interesting stories, we 
hardly expected such a hearty applause, and 
we are pleased to say that the sales of this 
issue were even better than our expectations. 

Now I want to thank all my friends for 
their continued aid to BOYS’ LIFE and to tell 
them that these kindnesses will be amply re- 
paid as the months go by, for it is a signifi- 
cant fact that we are improving our maga- 
zine with each issue. 

The number present in your hands will show 
you that BOYS’ LIFE is brighter than ever 
this month, with a better cover design, more 
interesting stories, exceedingly interesting 
departments; and the cleanest, best written, 
and the most interesting stories that appear 
in any boys’ magazine. 

One of my readers wrote me a very interest- 
ing letter recently, in which he says he re- 
ceived a great surprise when he first read our 
magazine. “I thought at first that it was only 
of interest to Boy Scouts,” he writes, “and 
a chum passed me a copy, and I was surprised 
at the excellence of its contents. I imagined 
that the stories would be dull and uninterest- 
ing. I didn’t get the first few issues, but now 
I know its real value I can hardly wait for 
publishing day to come around.” There may 
be other boys laboring under similar delusions 
as this boy, but I honestly hope that they are 
few in number. 

Our magazine is intended not only to inter- 
est the Boy Scouts, but all boys. If you know 
a boy who thinks that BOYS’ LIFE MAGA- 
ZINE is not the best boys’ magazine published, 
just get him to buy a copy so that he will see 
the error of his belief. 

I will appreciate this kindness most sin- 
cerely. 

Our plan of campaign for 1912 can be stated 
in a few words; the best and cleanest articles 
and the most brilliant stories, well written de- 
partments, bright and interesting Boy Scout 
news, and all together, the best material that 
will appear in any boys’ magazine. In other 
words, BOYS’ LIFE will continue its work of 
1911, the best magazine which their fathers 
and mothers could place in their boy’s hands 
and be proud that he is reading. 

BOYS’ LIFE publishes clean and wholesome 
literature, and the stories are by well known 
authors. The Boy Scout and Hobby Articles 


M first duty this month is to thank our 


| will do much to encourage boys in gaining 
|health, strength and manliness. 


Your Editor, 
GEORGE S. BARTON. 
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Outwitting the Apaches. 


By ELLIS ELLSEN 


HE Apaches had broken loose from the 
» San Carlos Reservation in Arizona. They 

had danced the Ghost Dance and were 
bent on making ghosts of every white man, 
woman, or child they came across. The ter- 
rible Geronimo, the wiliest and most resource- 
ful of Indian warriors, was leading them. 
From Forts Wingate and Stanton in New 
Mexico the Thirteenth Regiment, United 
States Army, and troops of the Fourth and 
Sixth Cavalry had been hurried to check the 
murderous raiders. 

On their approach the Indians had scattered, 
and the troops had to adopt similar tactics. A 
few companies of the Thirteenth and a troop 
of cavalry had pitched camp in the San An- 
dreas Mountains. Just at dawn one morning 
a Mescalero Indian reported that he had 
crossed the trail of a band of Apaches and the 
signs showed that there were at least a score 
of them. Men were scarce in the little camp. 
Several parties were out scouring the country 
round about. 

“I can spare you only five men to run down 
this band,” said Captain Rogers to Sergeant 
Sydow. 

Sergeant Sydow declared his willingness to 
tackle the job alone if need be. Standing a 
good two inches over six feet, broad chested, 
sinewy, a crack shot, a fine scout, he was an 
ideal man for Indian warfare. 

The trail which the friendly Indian had re- 
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Attention! SOY ScouTs 


Why Not Own a 
PRINTING PRESS 


and do the printing 
for your patrol, also 
print programs, cir- 
culars. cards ete., for 
churches. lodges. ete.? 
A practical presa and 
very exnsy to aper- 
ate. $5 and up. with 
5 outfit. Full instruc- 

- " tions sent with each 
press. Write at once for illustrated catalogue of 
Presses, Type and Supplies. L. M. Carroll & Co., 169 
W. Washington S t., Chicago. 











ported led to Cedar Canon. It was only 
eleven miles distant, but it took several] hours 
to reach it, huge bluffs, boulders, and sand 
drifts obstructing the progress of the soldiers, | 
At Hacheta Gap, the entrance to the canon, 
Sydow scattered his five men, telling them to © 
work forward until they reached the Bear's 
Den trail, six miles ahead, when they should © 
turn on it and meet at Wolf Rock, about 500 
yards from the den itself, a tunnel-like cave — 
which served as a retreat for the biggest bears 
in the Sierra Andreas Mountains. 

Sergeant Sydow took the stiffest task upon 
himself. He followed the trail up the canon, 
scaling precipices, clambering over huge rocks, © 
and floundering through sand drifts. It took 7 
him four hours to traverse two miles in this © 
way. The traces left by the Apaches took him | 
to within a mile of the famous cave. And & 
there they suddenly vanished. Search as he © 
would he could discover no imprint of a | 
mocassined foot. ; : 

Finally he decided to push on to Wolf's © 
Rock, picking up the rest of the men there 
and with their aid make another effort to find 
the lost trail. Wolf’s Rock is situated at the © 
top of a high, steep bluff. In order to reach 
it without making a long detour Sydow had 
to scale this bluff, at the base of which was a 
great sand-drift. About forty feet up the 
bluff, at the end of a narrow platform of rock, 
is the entrance to the cave. About twenty 
feet above this there is an offset in the bluff, 
making a shelf about ten feet wide. Between 
this shelf and the den the bluff is almost 
perpendicular, and a man can climb it only by | 
drawing himself up by the roots of the shrub- 
bery and projecting points of rock. 

After cautiously passing the mouth of the 
den, Sydow began this portion of the ascent, 
with his rifle swung on his back to allow him 
the free use of his hands. As he glanced 
upward, when within eight feet of the shelf, 
he saw the hideous painted face of an Apache 
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peering down at him from behind a bush. In 
his right arm, which hung low over the edge, 
was clutched a knife. 

Sydow took in the situation at a glance. 
Apaches had prepared an ambush for him. If 
he continued to climb upward, the knife he 
had seen would certainly take his scalp. If he 
started to climb down a tomalawk or an 
arrow would settle his fate. If he were to 
escape death in one form or another he must 
make no sign that would let the Apache above 
him know ‘that his presence had been discov- 
ered. 

Stretching a hand upward, as though to 
grasp a projecting rock, he let go all hold and 
dropped to the mouth of the den. A startled 
“Ugh!” from above greeted the performance, 
and as he darted into the cave a tomahawk 
whizzed by his head. 

Sydow was in hopes that none of the bears 
might be at home. But the hoarse growls 
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that greeted his sudden advent told him that 
they were. As his eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom he saw that there were three of 
them, and big beasts all. Sydow was between 
the devil and the deep sea—between the bears 
inside the cave and the Indians outside—for 
the Apaches had quickly followed after him. 
But of the two sorts of foes the human kind 








were by far the» most dangerous. Excepting 
the grizzly, bears will seldom attack a man 


unless first attacked. Those in the cave con- 


tented themselves with signifying their dis- 
approval of Sydow’s intrusion by occasional 


But should they be wounded’ by the 
Indians, in their blind fury they would turn 
upon him. Jt was that though which sent 
cold chills up and down his spine as a couple 


growls. 


of arrows whizzed by a_ projection behind 
which he had screened himself. 
A third and fourth arrow followed. It was 


inevitable that a bear would be hit by one of 
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them, sooner or later, and then it would be all 
up with Sydow. He though of trying to 
smoke the bears out, but realized that that 
would make the cave as untenable for him as 
for the bears. As these thoughts passed 
rapidly through his mind, an arrow, bearing a 
lighted piece of tow, dropped far back in the 
eave. The Apaches were trying to illuminate 
the interior that they might aim effectively. 
Fortunately the lighted arrow fell into a little 
pool of water that had dripped from the roof 
of the cave and went out. But it disturbed 
the bears and one of them shifted his position 
nearer*to the entrance. 


That gave Sydow an idea. If he could get 
the bear near enough to the mouth of the cave 
to see the Indians it would, if wounded, charge 
upon them, and that would afford hima chance 
desperate one, to be sure,—to break 
through them and escape. In the breast of his 
shirt he had two pieces of hard tack—the rem- 
nants of the frugal rations he had brought 
with him from the camp. He threw one of 
them on the floor of the cave, a little distance 
beyond the bear which had changed its posi- 
tion because of the lighted arrow. Bruin 
advanced towards it, sniffing. Then Sydow 
caught a glimpse of the feathered head-dress 
of an Apaehe who was crouching low at the 
mouth of the cave. Sydow knew that the 
bear, which was now between him and the 
mouth of the cave, could see it also. 


He drew his revolver and fired—not at the 
head of the Indian, but at the bear. With a 
roar the beast, thinking its injury had come 
from the Apache, dashed out of the cave. This 
was just the opportunity that Sydow had 
planned. Dropping his rifle, whose weight 
would only encumber him, he sprang after the 
bear. Its onslaught had caused the Apaches 
to scatter to right and left. 
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Crossing the ledge at a bound, Sydow leaped 
from the bluff to the sand drift, a good forty 
feet below. Its yielding surface broke his fall 
to such an extent that he was unhurt. But 
ere he could regain his feet and take refuge 
behind a boulder the Apaches had rained a 
storm of arrows upon him. Eight of them 
stuck about his shoulders and back and one 
of them pierced his left hand. 

From behind the boulder Sydow again dis- 
charged his revolver. It was answered by the 
reports of five rifles. They were fired by his 
own men. Having reached Wolf’s Rock ahead 
of him, they had doubled back, expecting to 
meet him on the way, and had missed both 
him and the Apaches. But at the sound of 
their rifles the latter ceased yelling and took 
to flight. 

With the arrows still sticking to his back 
Sergeant Sydow travelled four miles down the 
canon, when they were met by a party of their 
own scouts. Among them was Peso, an 
Apache who had “stayed good.” All Apaches 
are as expert at cutting out arrows as they 
are at inflicting injuries with them. Peso cut 
them out of Sydow. . 

“White man heap pincushion for Apache,” 
he said as he worked. 

Ever afterwards the Sergeant was known in 
the regiment as “Pincushion” Sydow. And 
that nickname and the nine scars which show 
where the Apache arrows struck him were the 
only rewards he received as the hero of what 
is surely one of the most remarkable escapes 
on record. 

This is a true tale. It was told the writer 
by one of the men of Sydow’s party, who a 
few years ago was living in St. Louis, and very 
likely is there still, for a man who could sur- 
vive being hit by nine Apache arrows is cut 
out for a long life. 
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FOR HIS VOW’S SAKE 


The Last Chapters of This Exciting Serial 
By WARREN KILLINGWORTH 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


T was a tremendous situation to face— 
| tnat of conveying the old man and his 

treasure through an enemy’s country. 

“To-night, then?” queried Strange, resting 
on Cyril’s suggestion. “Are you agreeable, 
Mr. Greville?” 

“The sooner we are out of this the better,” 
replied Greville, adding under breath to Cyril, 
“and out of the frying-pan it’s certainly going 
to be.” 

“Think so?” replied Cyril, as Strange re- 
joined the old man. 

“Why, of course. How could it be other- 
wise?” exclaimed the other. 

“They'll be out of Tobolensk as thick as 
flies before dawn. If we could only travel by 
express train for fifty miles we could afford to 
laugh at ’em; but, as it is, we’re simply 
courting disaster.” 

“IT can see no way out of the mess,” said 
Cyril. 

“Unless we lie low here until the excitement 
has died down.” 

“But,” exclaimed the other, “how are we 
going to feed five men in the meantime?” 

“We could shoot for food, and the animals 
could graze.” 

“And waste the ammunition, which under the 
most favorable circumstances we _ cannot 
afford to do.” 

“Well,” rejoined Greville, “that problem of 
course denotes the parting of the ways. 
We’ve got to choose between making a dash 
under cover of night on the chance of getting 
clear away and hibernating for a week or so!” 

“T say go now,” said Cyril decisively. 

“So be it,” replied Greville. “I’m very glad 
to have the thing settled for me. I’m not so 
enamored of my surroundings that I want to 
stay, and am content to throw in my lot with 
the others, even if we’ve got to fight for it.” 

“Then the thing’s settled so far as we are 
concerned,” cried Cyril. ; 

At this moment they 
Strange. 

“T’ve been talking to the old man,” he said, 
“and we’ve come to the conclusion that it’s 
not fair to expect you fellows to risk your 
lives for nothing in an attempt to get us out 
of our tight corner.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Cyril. 

“Hear, hear!” echoed Greville. 

“T knew you would both of you say that,” 
replied Strange with a smile; “but only on 
one condition will we consent to accompany 

ou.” 

“What’s that?” cried Cyril. 

“An equal distribution of the proceeds of 
those tea chests.” 

“T for one won’t take anything more than 


were rejoined by 
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a trifling memento of a particularly exciting 
episode,” said Cyril. 

“Nor I!” 

“Then, gentlemen,” replied Strange, pursing 
his lips, “our ways lie apart.” 

“That’s absurd!” cried Cyril. 

“All right; it’s for you to choose.” 

“Well, you can pay mine and Greville’s ex- 
penses if you like,” said Cyril tentatively. 

“Equal shares,” persisted Strange. 

“For the sake of argument, so be it,” said 
Cyril. 

“We can’t afford to waste time in this 
fashion, and Greville and I are determined to 
see you through, whether you like it or not, 
aren’t we, Greville?” 

“Of course; never supposed anything else, 
did you?” exclaimed the other. “ ‘Through 
thick and thin’ is my motto.” 

So the matter rested for the time being, and 
preparations for an immediate departure were 
entered upon with feverish zest after a hur- 
ried but hearty meal in the spirit-haunted 
cavern. 

The strangest part of that issuing forth 
from the hills was the marked reluctance 
shown by Strange’s queer relative at leaving 
behind him the wild land which had been his 
home for so many years. 

“Hadn’t you better leave me ‘here to die in 
peace?” was his plaintive plea. “There’s no 
one left to welcome me in the Old Country.” 

“Nonsense!” answered Strange. “I hope to 
see you alive and well for many a year, and 
we'll both of us be chuckling over this fix in 
safety before many weeks are out. Besides, 
you’ve got me, haven’t you?” 

The old man shook his head mournfully, as 
he allowed himself to be hoisted on the camel’s 
back, which already bore the tea chests con- 
taining the result of forty-five years of toil. 

“You’re young, Leslie,” he said, “and I’m 
old and in failing health; that’s where the 
difference comes in.” 

About an hour after dark, groping their way 
by starlight, the party issued forth. 

In single file at first, they spread out as 
soon as the open was reached, Stranze, armed 
with the two revolvers fully loaded, riding 
ahead, the Siyott and the heavily laden 
camel following; while close on either flank 
rode Cyril and Greville, armed with their 
Winchesters. 

Tt was a still night, with a light breeze just 
sufficient to stir the rank grass through which 
they rode. Luckily the sky was clear, and 
they had a full view of the starry chart 
spread in the heavens, which was the only in- 
dication they had of the route they were fol- 
lowing. 

Thus hour after hour they travelled, at a 
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pace which was painfully slow, considering 
how much depended upon the number of miles 
they could manage to traverse before day- 
break. 

The Siyott was the first to apprehend the 


coming of the dawn. Sniffing the air, he 
turned towards Greville, and, hailing him, an- 


nounced the fact. 

A temporary halt was thereupon called, it 
being decided to wait for the first streak of 
daylight in order to ascertain their true posi- 
tion and whether the coast was clear 

“We ought to be somewhere near ‘the spot 
where we picked you up, don’t you think, 
Strange?” said Cyril. 

‘There or thereabouts,” was the reply. 

“Supposing we break the cordon, if there is 
one,” said Greville, “how do you propose to 
proceed ?” 

“If we can 
towards Siberia we’re 

“Any difficulty in 
queried Cyril. 

“Not in the least; we’d be much more likely 
to slip through without attracting attention, 
and there’s safety in numbers.” 

“What about the passports?” 
again. 

“They’re 
seeing the 


strike a tea caravan travelling 
all right,” was the reply. 
arranging matters?” 


queried Cyril 


“For- 
a bolt some 


all right,” replied Strange. 
necessity of making 


day, I long ago procured the necessary papers.” 
While they were speaking the darkness 


lifted towards the east, and in a few minutes 
in the glimmer of early dawn, they began 


to look around and take 
roundings. 

The horizon was clear save for a cluster of 
tents far away in the distance ahead, and the 
cavaleade moved forward once more. 

Hardly, however, had they got well under 
way, when, glancing over his shoulder, Cyril 
noticed in their rear certain ominous specks 
moving against the sky line of the rolling 
uplands they were traversing. 


stock of their sur- 


“Horsemen!” he yelled. “Look, Greville!” 

Even while’ halting there, wondering 
whether they should dash forward or make a 
stand, the moving specks grew perceptibly 
larger. 

In an instant Cyril made up his mind how 
to act. 


the camel,” 
and you, 


“Let the Siyott push on with 
he cried, “while you and I, Greville, 


Strange, cover the retreat. What do you 
say?” 
“Seems our only chance,” said Strange, 


counting aloud the numbers comprised by the 
approaching squad. “A score at least—long 
odds that. And they’ve seen us. Look how 
they are spreading out in skirmishing order. 

Whether or not any of these men had faced 
their rifle fire of the previous days, it was 
pretty evident that they meant erring on the 
side of caution. 

Standing beside their 
Americans waited for their 
within range. 

“H’m! Look at that 
claimed Strange. 


horses, the three 
enemies to come 


Pe 


move!” suddenly ex- 
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Cyril glanced in the direction indicated and 
saw how half the squad were executing a 
flank movement with the object of overtak- 
ing and capturing the camel. 

“They’ve got the hang of our plans, some- 
how,” cried Cyril, throwing himself across his 
horse. “Come along, boys, we must close up, 
or we shall lose our convoy.” 

“Which is the fastest horse?” cried Strange. 

“Guest’s, undoubtedly,” replied Greville. 

“Then upon him must depend the rolling 
up of their right-wing.” 

“There was no need, however, for Strange 
to explain. Cyril had seen the danger and 
spurred forward, intent on heading off and 
turning back some half-dozen of the horsemen 
who had been detailed to get between the 
three Americans and their convoy. 

For several minutes nothing sounded in 
Cyril’s ears save the pounding of his horse. 
It seemed to him, so intense was his anxiety, 
that everything else stood stock still, and it 
reminded him of his first lesson in steering by 
the compass years before, the horsemen rep- 
resenting the points and he the ship’s nose 
trying to keep to the eastward of them. But 
at length his desperate efforts were rewarded. 
The galloping horsemen got well behind his 
right shoulder, and, knowing his task was so 
far accomplished, Cyril halted. 

At this moment the sound of shots in his 
rear showed that his friends had found the 
enemy’s range, and to his intense relief there 
followed a concentration of their forces. 

In a few moments later Greville and Strange 
dashed by, crying out to him to close up. 

Wheeling his horse, Cyril followed hard 
after them, casting looks behind at the now 
solid phalanx of horsemen which cantered 
cautiously in the rear 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

For six or seven hours the running fight 
continued. Not once did those who hovered 
like birds of prey upon the Americans’ flank 
come within rifle range, while, sore tempted 
as they were to try the effect of a long shot, 
the latter wisely held their fire, husbanding 
their ammunition for the critical moment they 


felt must come, when every bullet would be | 


worth its weight in gold. 
It became evident as the day wore on that | 


the horsemen had some definite plan in thus| ¥ 


dogging their footsteps at a distance, and for 
a long time it seemed as though the intention 
was to run them into some cul de sac. But, 
as the westering sun cast level beams across 


the wide uplands, and Cyril, halting a moment, | 
saw that the enemy still held on, another | 


theory gained ground. 

“Seems to me,” ejaculated Cyril as he re- 
joined his companions, “that those fellows 
mean rushing us at night.” 

Greville and Strange reined in their horses 
and stared at Cyril in amazement. This elue 
to the enemy’s purpose, if clue it were, pre- 
sented a prospect so fearful that neither for 
some seconds could find words to voice their 
thoughts. 
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the horses, and, dropping off in the track, 


allow our convoy to leave us behind.” 
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the idea that the convoy is abandoned will 
gradually dawn upon them.” 

“T see, I see,” cried the old man, glancing 
nervously over his shoulder. “Whatever risk 
there is, I’m quite prepared to take. Ride on 
and leave me. I'll manage.” 

In another instant the four galloped off, 
riding at a breakneck speed for several min- 
utes. Then, pulling up, the three Americans 


slipped out of their saddles and lay prone, 


among the waving grass (the Siyott meantime 
passing on with the horses) until on the camel 
lumbering past them, they gave its rider a 
subdued cheer, urging him to maintain the 
ace. 

J Cyril, glancing towards the rearward hori- 
zon, took out his watch; the entire movement 
had only occupied a quarter of an hour, and 
to the delight of all three the horsemen were 
seen to be drawing near at the gallop. 

“The idea has caught on,” ejaculated Cyril; 
“in five minutes they’ll be well within range.” 

“Look to your rifles then, you two,” whis- 
pered Strange, who lay at full length grasp- 
ing a revolver in each hand. “I’ll reserve my 
fire for closer quarters.” 

By this time the thud of the galloping squad 
grew more and more distinct, until at fifty 
yards the hidden three sprang to their feet, 
Cyril and Greville opening fire. 

The cries of exultation from the oncoming 
horde died down abruptly, quickly changing to 
notes of fear and rage. 

Two saddles were emptied outright, and 
amid the plunging of frightened horses the 
pitiless crack of the Winchesters told its tale 
of death. 

But although the majority had received a 
check, there were some of the horsemen whose 
impetus was such that, pull as they might at 
the reins, the animals they estrode, mad- 
dened by fright and with bits between their 
teeth, carried them past the Americans, 
almost riding them down. 

Upon this section as they raced past, 
Strange made excellent practice with the re- 
volver. But one of these men, a gigantic fel- 
low armed with a lance, thoroughly mastered 
his horse, and, forcing it to turn in little more 
than its own length, drove straight at Cyril 
with his lance at rest, giving vent to a wild, 
rallying cry. 

Cyril lept backward in face of this sudden 
danger, but, tripping, fell headlong, the lance 
penetrating the earth barely half a foot from 
his shoulder, while above him, blocking out 
the waning daylight, loomed the horse and its 
gigantic rider. 

Cyril thought his time had come; but 
Strange, seeing his danger, took steady aim 
and shot the fellow dead. He fell sideways 
with a sickening thud, while the horse, re- 
lieved of its rider’s weight, galloped off in the 
direction of the other horsemen, who at the 
sound of the rallying cry of what appeared to 
be their leader, had shown signs of reforming, 
being kept in check, however, by Greville, who 
had maintained a continual fire. 

The sight of their leader’s riderless horse 
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Box 1220 SCRANTON, PA. 
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turned the scale. To Cyril’s inexpressible 
relief the remainder of the squad turned, 
leaving their dead upon the field, and dis- 
appeared in the gathering dusk. 

Tired and out of breath, the three Ameri- 
cans rejoined their convoy just before night- 
fall. Though there was little fear of their 
enemies trying further conclusions with them, 
they judged it wiser to push on throughout 
the night, with the idea of putting as many 
miles between them and the city of Tobo- 
lensk, dawn diseovering them in safety ninety 
miles from the hills whence they had made a 
dash two nights before. Thence the way lay 
through an inhospitable land with which 
Cyril and Greville were already acquainted. 
Difficulties and dangers were inevitable, as 
both well knew; but, with a sense of relief at 
their recent escape, they set their faces 
towards the west, ready to encounter and 
overcome whatever might betide. 

Twelve months later three Americans fore- 
gathered in a private room of a well-known 
New York hotel to dine together and after- 
wards discuss a certain. matter of business. 

In the mind’s eye of each, as they invol- 
untarily cast their thoughts backward, were 
vivid recollections of stirring adventures out 
and home and amid the wilds of Central Asia. 

In their retrospect there was only room for 
one regret—that being the death of Strange’s 
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relative, which had taken place on board the 
steamer within sight of home. 

In his memory a silent toast was drunk, and 
the talk insensibly reverted to the strange 
life he had led and of the feverish anxiety he 
had evinced (once he had broken the bonds 
that bound him to the country of his adop- 
tion) to see his native land once more. 

This train of thought brought other memo- 
ries—of the Mongol who had attempted 


“Cyril’s life at the first post-house; the mou- 


jiks who had befriended them, and whose ser- 
vices had been handsomely acknowledged; the 
Cossacks; and last, but not least, their good 
old Siyott guide. 

The property that had been snatched just 
in time from the clutches of Mongolian 
hordes and conveyed in safety to America, 
had long since been disposed of, certain lots 
(among. these the gigantic opal) causing quite 
a sensation in the sale room. There was real- 
ized no less a sum than $150,000. 

Pending Greville’s return from Siberia, the 
meeting had been postponed; but now, with 
the roar of New York in‘their ears, was com- 
pleted the bargain, on the principle of equal 
shares, first entered into amid the brooding 
silence of a certain goblin-haunted district 
hard by the city of Tobolensk. 


(THE END.) 
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NOW FOR A GOAL! 


Have you heard the great demand in your town for the 


NATIONAL NEWS-LETTER? 


People are crying for the great illustrated WEEKLY that sells for the price of a postage stamp. 
You can earn from 50 cents to $10.00 each week supplying that demand. You can also earn dandy 
premiums, books, watch, fob, fountain pen and many others, for selling a specific number of copies 


of the NEWS LETTER. 


WE SEND YOU TEN FREE COPIES TO START. This gives you capital to run your 
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We help you build up a big local trade. 


Write today for free copies. We'll tell you how 


to line up customers, make sales and be a business man. 
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2 Years Subscription 
For the Price of ONE 


Use the subscription blank on page 42 to get A Complete File of 12 
BACK NUMBERS FREE WITH EACH SUBSCRIPTION, making 


altogether 24 copies, (2 years’ subscription), you receive for 50c. 


ULL OF JUST THE RIGHT SORT 
EVERY LIVE BOY DESIRES 
If you want Stories That are Instructive, 
The Best Boy Scout News and Notes, 
The Best Scouting Articles, 


Exciting Tales of Adventure, 
Humorous Yarns That Entertain. 
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Subscribe to Boys’ Life Magazine 
Only 50 cents a Year 
WHY PAY $1.00 ? 








Send in your subscription to-day and take advantage of this special 
offer before our supply of back numbers is exhausted. 

Simply say, “Send me a year’s subscription and a back file, for 
which I enclose fifty cents.” 


BOYS’ LIFE, THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
72 WEYBOSSET STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Subscription in the United States and Possessions 50c. per year; 62c. in Canada and 
Providence Postal District. 75c. in all other countries in Postal Union. 
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